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THESE RED POLLS SATISFY THEIR OHIO BREEDERS 


HESE two splendid Red Polled animals were shown at the New York state fair where they won both first and 
j championship premiums. ‘The bull, Prince Portia, was then four years old, the cow, Che rry, two yearsold. They 
are considered splendid types and were bred and are owned by Andrew Brothers of Greene County, Ohio, who 


‘We consider the Red Polled cattle the most profitable for the average farmer, as 


have the following to say about them: 
They can 


they are strickly dual-purpose cattle and having no horns, they can be kept in a bunch in the barn like sheep. 


be depended upon if milk is wanted as well as beef. “They are very docile. For winter feeding we use but little grain, 


The herd gets fodder in daytime in field or lot and hay in barn at night.” 








JOTTINGS FROM THE FARMERS 


Observation and Experience. 


Our Library Corner. 
Book Review. 


AGRICULTURE THROUGH THE LABORATORY 
AND SCHOOL GARDEN. By C. R. Jack. 
son and Mrs L. S. Daugherty, State 
Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. lI]. 
lustrated. 5%x8 inches. 402 pages, 
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TNA ' In the summer when my cows are 
i AM on pasture, I pay no especial atten- 
il HM tion to them. We rarely have any 
i the summer, but 
Hi prefer to have them along in the fall. 
In the winter we feed our cows plenty 
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Keen Kutter quality 
tells in the long life of - 
Keen Kutter Tools as well 
as in better work and 
greater satisfaction. It 
is not an unusual thing 
for Keen Kutter Tools to 
be passed down from 
father to son, so long do 
they last. 

The long life of Keen 
Kutter Tools compared 
with the short term of 
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Sectional View of 
Handle Showing 
Grellner Wedge. 
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service of inferior brands makes Keen Kutter Tools by far the least expen- 


sive tools that you can buy. Th 


KEEN 


KUTTER 


trademark covers every kind of tools so that you may always be sure of 
highest quality by insisting upon Keen Kutter Tools. 
An example of the Keen Kutter excellence is found in Keen Kutter 


Hatchets and Handled Axes. 


These are made of the highest grade of steel, 


on the most approved lines, and by the best workmen. Every Keen Kutter 
Hatchet and Axe has the handle wedged with the Grellner Patent Everlasting 
Wedge which positively prevents the head ever flying off or working loose, 


and is sharpened ready for use. 


These are exclusive Keen Kutter features. 


Some of the other kinds of Keen Kutter Tools are: Axes, Adzes, 
Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, Planes, 
Draw Knives, Saws, Tool Cabinets, Scythes, Hay Knives, Grass Hooks, 


Brush Hooks, Corn 


Knives, 


Eye Hoes, Trowels, Pruning Shears, 


Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Shears, Hair Clippers, Horse Shears, Razors, 


etc., and Knives of all kinds. 


If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, 


write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Every Keen Kutter Tool is sold under this Mark and Motto: 
“ The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 


Trade Mark Registered. 


Send for 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Tool Booklet. 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


298 Broadway, New York. 
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Steel Roofing, $1.50 per 100 Sy. Feet 


Painted red both sides; most durable and economical covering for roofing, siding or ceiling, fo: 
barns, sheds, houses, stores, churches, cribs, poultry houses, etc.; easier to lay ihe per thas ‘any 
other material; no experience necessary to lay it—a hammer or hatchet the only tools you need. At 


We Pay the Freight 


to all points east of Colorado, excepting Oklahoma, Texas and Indian Territory. 

At this price we furnish our No. 15 semi-hardened flat steel roofing, sheets 24 inches by 24 inches ; 
this same material corrugated as shown in illustration, or in V crimped, or stanaing seam at 61.60 per 
100 sq. ft.; we furnish this material in 6 and 8 feet long at 40 cts per 100 sq. ft. more ; 82.25 for brick siding 


this price 


or beaded ceiling or siding. Send us your order for immediate shipment. 
ll. It withstands the elements the best of all coverings. Ask for further particulars. 

on building material, wire, pipe, plumbing material, furniture, house- 
We Buy at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales, 


ree Catalogue No, A.M. 25 
hold goods, clothing, etc. 


Time will prove its enduring 
Write for 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. 
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HE PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Gutter 


* will prepare you a better silage and fill your 
silo in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 

It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, neverdisappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

If you need an ensilage cutter you need a 
Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papec Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 


The Baler for speed. Bales 12to18 tons a day. 
Has 40 inch feed hole. Adapted to bank barn 
work. Stands up to its work—no digging holes 
for wheels. Self-feed Attachment increases 
capacity, lessens labor, makes better bales and 
does not increase draft. Send for catalogue.’ 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 Main St., Sandwich, Ills. 
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Stop looking for a Heave 
Cure. Get Pratts, 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








trated feeds. I usually shut my cows 
in a box stall about a week before calv- 
ing. If we want to raise the calf, we 
take it from the mother immediately. 
If it is to be used for veal, we allow 
the calf to remain with the cow for a 
short time. Calves to be raised are 
never allowed to remain with the cow 
and are kept in separate stables until 
they are a year old. We also keep 
them in separate pastures in the sum- 
mer, giving them good care. We usu- 
ally begin milking our heifers at two 
years, as we would rather have a good 
two-year-old than a three-year-old an- 
imal.—[G. N. Armstrong, Sussex Coun- 
ty, N J. 


Hi 4 ba of hay and a small amount of concen- 
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As a forage crop I thing soy beans 
are unequaled; they are better than the 
best peavine hay.—J. W. S., Forsyth 
County, N C. 

Gatherings of horticulturists are be- 
coming more important every year, not 
only to those who attend them, but also 
because of their widespread influence 
upon the fruit interests in general, 
Hardly a state in the union but what 
has its representative organization of 
growers and its annual horticultural 
convention. They afford an opportu- 
nity of meeting with friends and fel- 
low workers, and much valuable infor- 
mation is obtained from the addresses 
and discussions which are given by 
leading growers and scientific workers, 
and by co-operation in the business af- 
fairs of the society, the members are 
able to obtain valuable aids to their 
trade in matters of markets, transpor- 
tation, legislation, etc. Let us have 
of tnese meetings.—[H. C. C, 
Miles, Connecticut. 


I have grown tall oat grass for 30 
years and have found it far superior 
to orchard grass. ‘It produces more 
leafage, has softer straw, quicker 
growth and will produce poor 
land much quicker than orchard grass. 
{[J. B. Burner, Rockingham County, Va. 


sod on 


Wonder has been expressed by many 
butter makers throughout the east that 
prices for creamery butter have not 
ruled uniformly high since the oleo law 
went into effect. As a matter of fact, 
they seem to forget the output of but- 
ter has been greatly increased since 
then, the additional make far more 
than offsetting the decrease in the 
manufacture of oleo. From my point 
of view, I consider it a blessing that 
butter prices did not forge to prohibit- 
ive rates after the oleo law was passed. 
Had that taken place, it would surely 
have meant the repeal of the law, as 
public sentiment will not stand for pro- 
hibitive prices on a commadity, espe- 
cially when the same are caused by 
direct legislation. Where the good in- 
fluence of the continuation of moderate 
prices for creamery comes in lies in the 
fact of an enlarged demand. What 
butter makers need to cater to is the 
fostering of a more extensive consump- 
tion. High prices will always curtail 
rather than enlarge the demand.—[P. 
M. Harwood, Agt Mass State Dairy 
Bureau. 

We deliver our milk at Bordens and 
receive 98 cents for six months. The 
flow of milk is normal and about 400 
or 500 cans are delivered daily. Farm- 
ers seem satisfied and are not reducing 
their herds. Holsteins are the favorite 
breed in this section, and sell for $60. 
Veal goes to market and sells from $1 
to $3 per calf.—[John Borland, Orange 
County, N Y. 


Cloth. Orange Judd Company, Neyw' 
York. Price $1.50 net. 


One great reason why agriculture jg 
not taught in the schools is the fact 
that suitable text books on the sub. 
ject are almost entirely lacking, 
Teachers are willing to take up the 
work if they only knew what to do, 
This work supplies this need. As its 
name implies, it gives explicit direc. 
tions for actual work in the laboratory 
and the school garden through which 
agricultural principles may be taught, 
The work is intended to cover 
year’s time, but it is so arranged that 
any part of it may be omitted if the 
necessary material cannot be obtained, 
or if the time allowed to this subject 
makes it necessary. 

The authors’ aim -has been to 
sent actual experimental work in every 
rhase of the subject possible and to 
state the directions for such work so 
that the student can perform it inde- 
pendently of the teacher, and to state 
them in such a way that the results 
will not be suggested by these direc- 
tions. One must perform the experi- 
rnent to ascertain the results. But the 
took is not merely a manual, it em- 
bodies in the text a comprehensive, 
practical, scientific, yet simple discus- 
sion of such facts as are necessary to 
the understanding of many of the 
agricultural principles involved in 
everyday life. 

A carefully outlined chapter with 
specific references is given to each of 
the following general subjects. Nature 
and Formation of Soils; Classification 
and Physical Properties of Soils; Soil 
Moisture and Preparation of the Soil; 
the Soil as Related to Plants; Legumin- 
ous Plants; Principles of Feeding; 
Rotation of Crops; Milk and Its C 
Fropagation of Plants; Improve: 
of Plants: Pruning of Plants; 
mies of Plants; and Ornamentation 
of Home and School Ground. Any 
energetic teacher can, by carefully 
going over the work in advance, 
working out the experiments himself 
and reading the references, be able 
tu do creditable work if he Is 
willing “to dig,” is useless for 
anyone else _ to 
an agriculturist or to 
ture. 

The book, although primarily in- 
tended for use in schools, is equally 
valuable to any one desiring to obtain, 
in an easy and pleasing manner, @ 
general knowledge of elementary agri- 
culture. It contains a large number 
of engravings which are not only at- 
tractive pictures, but are actual illus- 
trations of much value in explaining 
the text. It is printed in large, clear 
type on handsome heavy paper, b und 
in cloth, and will be an ornament to 
ony agricultural library. 
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Asparagus Miner—Cultural and pre- 
ventive measures will control this in- 
sect. As the eggs for the first brood 
are deposited early in June, undoubt- 
edly much may be done to control the 
insect by not allowing small shoots to 
grow on cutting beds during the cut- 
ting season. Pulling and allowing the 
old stalks to dry and burning them will 
aid. This can be done any time after 
they are dead, but when possible it 
should be done late in the fall. When 
left until spring they rot so much that 
the bark slips off, and the pupae are 
left on the ground.—[Prof F. A. Sir- 
rine, New York Experiment Station. 
It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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HOME 
GARDEN 


FARM “Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble 
MARKETS employment of man.”— Washington 
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SAVE MOISTURE AND KILL WEEDS 
EUGENE FUNK, ILLINOIS. 

Experience leads me to say that much de- 
pends upon the nature and condition of the 
soil as to what time and method of cultivation 
is always the best. American Agriculturist 
has such a large circulation and covers locali- 
ties with such a variation of soil that it would 
be difficult to frame an article which every 
farmer should follow, but a few general prin- 
ciples can be given for the corn grower. 

Few people realize the value of the main 
roots of corn, or fully their nature of growth. 
The accompanying outline of corn roots will 
show much more readily than words can ex- 
press the meaning of the growth. Notice the 
picture of the six weeks’ plant. The roots are 
as long as or longer than the stalk of corn, 
and extending in all directions 5 or 6 inches 
beneath the surface. I shall hold the shovels 
as closely as possible to the young nills of corn 
and allow them to go down 5 inches or more 
in order to loosen the dirt and permit the air 
to freely circulate in the soil. 

KEEP THE ROWS LEVEL. 

After the first plowing I use my surface 
riding cultivators with four blades, two on each 
side of the row about 20 inches long and 3 
inches wide that skim under the surface about 
2 inches, and behind the blades is a drag which 
is held at a proper angle by a stiff spring. This 
drag should be so set as to level the ground 
and at the same time it will pull to the sur- 
face and leave exposed to the sun all weeds 
that have been cut off by the knives 2 inches 
below. The cutting of the weeds below the 
surface will destroy the roots and the top be- 
ing left on the surface will soon dry out and 
die. 

I don’t believe any general rule can. be drawn 
as to how many times corn should be culti- 
vated other than to say again good judgment 
must be used, according to condition of season 
and soil. Sometimes it is only necessary to 
cultivate three times, at other times we must 
go through the fourth, and in extreme cases I 
put men into the field with single horse and 
a small five to eight-toothed 
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a large amount of forage secured for the 
lambs and young pigs, to say nothing of aiding 





CORN PLANT SIX WEEKS OLD. 


in building up and replonishing the land with 
nitrogenous fertilizer. 





SHOCKING WHEAT AND OATS 
W. D. NEALE, MISSOURI. 

So many farmers throw the bundles together 
any old way; they never use system in building 
shocks, and yet expect them to stand the rains 
and storms of July and August. For ten years 
I helped to do all the shocking of the wheat and 
oats raised on our place, and every shock was 
built in the same manner, with the same num- 
ber of bundles in each. We seldom had any of 
them to take water, and very few were ever 
blown down by the storms. It took 16 bundles 
to build each shock. Three pairs of bundles 
were set closely in a straight row. One bundle 
was placed at each end, and three on each side 
of the row. Then two were capped and placed 
on top of the shock, running the long way and 
overlapping at the center. 

The shock being in an oblong shape, and well 
braced at the ends and sides, seldom twisted 
or went down in the wind storm. Parts of the 
caps, hanging down along the sides, served as 
a watershed like the roof to a house, and kept 
the rain from beating into the bundles near the 
heads. After many storms that swept over our 
community in July and August, I have walked 
out to find little or no damage done to our 
shocked grain, but to see numerous shocks in 
our neighbor’s field twisted or torn to pieces. 
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CUTTING OATS AND BALING OAT HAY 


LEIGH F. MAXCY, ILLINOIS, 

The oat crop is always harvested with the 
self-binder. The machines now in use have 
bundle carriers which will carry a load of from 
three to five bundies. If the driver is careful 
and concentrates his mind upon his work he 
may drop the bundles in straight rows and 
in such a way as to greatly lighten the burden 
of shocking. With an average crop this is done 
by two men who set the bundles in small cir- 
cular shocks containing 12 to 20 bundles each. 

From one to two weeks is required for these 
shocks to thoroughly cure so that they may 
be either threshed or stacked. Ordinarily few 
fields are stacked, as men who can build sightiy 
stacks which will turn water perfectly are few. 
I have seen some of these stacks damage worse 
if allowed to remain very long during a rainy 
season than where oats were left in the shock 
the same length of time. In 1902 many oat 
shocks remained standing in the fields until 
they were so grown to the ground that it com- 
pletely tired the pitchers to pull them loose. 
A team of horses hitched to a pole was driven 
straddle of the row of oat shocks, the driver 
stepping upon the pole just as the shock was 
reached, completely turning it over. The mois- 
ture was driven out of the lower part of the 
bundles by the sun, which greatly assisted 
quick and thorough work by the threshing ma- 
chine. 

The sooner the straw is baled the better; 
and much of it is baled here both for sale and 
for convenience of stcring and handling for 
feeding upon the farm. The greener the oats 
are cut the more valuable the straw for feed, 
but at the same time the oats are immature, 
and thus much lighter in weight, depending 
upon the stage of immaturity. The rule usually 
followed in theory is to begin cutting so as 
to have all cut by the time the last oats are 
thoroughly ripe. Of course, the amount to be 
cut with one machine is an important factor, 
but farmers usually become too anxious about 
the time the crop begins to turn, and they 
begin cutting too green. The oats then are 
lighter in weight than when al- 
lowed to mature. I feel certain 





surface cultivator after the corn - — 
is well in the tassel. This latter E 

would occur during an extreme- 
ly dry year. I am not in favor 
of ridging corn with our central 
Illinois prairie scil when laying 
our corn by. Instead, prefer to 
have my surface plow blades set 
at an angle, so they will barely 
throw a light covering into the 
hill, which may cover up any 
small weeds, but not to make 
what one would call a ridge. I 
see no object in ridging, for at 
laying-by time the corn roots 
form a complete network from 








after having observed this mat- 
ter closely and taken all things 
into consideration, that it is bet- 
ter to err by allow'ng to become 
too ripe than by cutting too 
green. 

Gat straw may be made to 
serve a most useful purpose as a 
feed for mature animals where 
no attempt is made at fattening. 
When fed with grain, especiy'ly 
corn, alone, my own horses, 
working every day during the 
winter, are fed clean, bright oat 
straw the entire winter, with the 








one row to the other and the 
center of the rows needs protec- 
tion as well as the hill. 

Soy beans, cowpeas and clover 


Corn Plots Showing the Benefits and Need of Potash 


The above photograph was taken of two plots of corn grown in TIili- 
nois, that shown upon the right being fertilized .with nitrogen 


exception of a bunch of hay as 
large as a bundle of oats each 
morning. I have pursued this 
and phos- method of feeding mature ani- 


or Dwarf Essex rape can be with phorie acid, while that on the left received a complete fertilizer, contain- mals for several years with very 


advantage and _ profit sown 


ing potash in proportion to the nitrogen and phosphorus. 
. the plot lacking the potash gave a yield of practically nothing, as to grain, 
broadcast in the corn with an while that shown upon the left yielded 45 bushels of good corn per acre. 
ordinar endgate seede . This shows the value of complete fertilization upon soils that are known 

7 6 der pre to be deficient in any of the elements and carries a lesson with regard to 


vious to the last cultivation and the selection of commercial fertilizers. 


In this instance 


satisfactory results. 





Cut Alfalfa before it comes 
into bloom if wanted for hay. 
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THE STRAWBERRY BED AFTER HARVEST 
C. Hl. TILTON, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y. 

As soon as the strawberries are harvested, 

ground and 

The next 

on the 


we mow the foliage close to the 
let it lie until it is thoroughly dry. 
windy day we set fire to some straw 
side of the field, carrying it on a 
fork across that side of the bed. The wind 
sweeps the fire rapidly burning 
leaves, mulch, weed seeds, eic. The heat 
with the wind and leaves the crown of 
plants uninjured. The bed 
ashes. We then cultivate 
both ways until the soil is thoroughly loosened 
With 


a harrow the bed is then gone over both length- 


windward 
across, dry 
rises 

the 
is left covered with 
between the rows 
and the rows narrowed to about 6 inches. 
wise and crosswise. This fines the soil, covers 
the crowns and aids the plants in starting their 
new roots. 

We then go with a 
all weeds and weak plants, leaving hiils about 
18 inches apart. The new that 
start, are laid in the four 
ones to the mother plant, two each side of the 
hill, are cut 
@_pear. Clean fall 
ticed. We then put the hen manure between 
the rows and as soon as the ground is frozen 
hard cover the bed with 
In the spring this is raked off and then mulched 
between rows with straw. 


over hoe and cut out 


runners how 


row, about strong 


all others away as fast as they 


cultivation until is prac- 


coarse horse manure. 
The weeds are kept 


down. 


HARVESTING AND THRESHING GRAINS 


A. IL, FOSTER, ALLEGAN COUNTY, MICH. 


The harvesting of grain at the proper time 
is something of vital importance, as it 
much to do with the quality, also with the shell- 


has 
ing and wasting of same. This is particularly 
true of wheat, as | find the berry is brighter 
and heavier if the 
as the grain begins to harden, and before it 
example of this, Jones 


wheat is cut just as soon 
is dead ripe. As an 
Longberry wheat is a beautiful amber 
when it is cut before dead ripe, but if allowed 
to stand in the field uncut until fully ripe it 
is nearly as white as Golden Chaff. 

In the harvesting of wheat as well as other 
in a measure be governed by 


color 


grain, we must 
the weather conditions, but if possible I begin 
cutting wheat just as soon as the grain has 
passed the dough state, begun to harden, and 
the chaff and straw have turned yellow. I set 
it up in long shocks in pairs, aiming to put a 
dozen bundles in a shock. I have found this 
fully as satisfactory if not more so, than to 
put it in round shocks and cap it when the 
weather is reasonably fair. Much pains should 
be taken to set the bundles so that they will 
not blow down easily, and I always have my 
shocks set north and south, so that they will 
get the sun on one side in the forenoon, and 
on the other side in the afternoon. This I 
consider very important. 

Wheat will scarcely ever sprout in a shock 
of this kind, even if it gets wet, providing it 
is kept set up so that none of the heads touch 
the ground. Almost any wheat will grow very 
quickly as soon as the heads touch the ground, 
and where it is set in round shocks and capped 
unless it is very carefully done in a hard rain 
it will beat in, and those heads that get wet 
and are covered with the cap bundles are very 
liable to sprout if we have a few hours of 
hot, muggy weather. 

HANDLING WET GRAIN. 

If my wheat is standing in the shock during 
a rain, whether in long shocks or capped, the 
first thing I do after the rain is to go over 
the fields and straighten up all down shocks, 
and where capped and it has wet through the 


FARM INTERESTS FAR AND 


cap I take the caps off and set them up to dry, 
and to allow the top of the shock to dry off. 
[ really believe there is but one benefit to come 
from making round shocks and capping them. 
This is that it keeps the hot sun off the heads, 
and thus does not bleach out the wheat as badly 
as where all the heads are exposed to the hot 
sun. In my work of producing wheat for seed 
this is a point to be looked after, but for the 
farmer who sells his wheat on the market for 
grinding I hardly think it pays. 

Unless a farmer has plenty of barn room in 
which to put his wheat, I think it is the best 
cheapest plan to thresh from the field 
where one can get a machine to do it at the 
proper time. It takes a little more help at 
one time, but in the end it is a considerable 
saving. I go on the principle that it is cheaper 
to hire ten men one day than it is to hire ons 
man 12 days. Two or three neighbors can ex- 
change and help each other, and thus not feel 
the expense of the extra hélp required to thresh 
from the field. 

There is 


and 


one marked advantage in putting 
and keeping it until late in 
the season threshing. It is in having 
the straw in better shape for the winter. It 
it is not threshed until after the fall rains the 
straw is in much better condition as a rule, and 
a nice lot of good bright straw, so as to have 
plenty of bedding for the stock, is a fine thing 
on any farm. 


wheat in a barn 


before 


OATS SHOULD BE THOROUGHLY DRY. 

In the harvesting of oats I cannot follow the 
same plan of cutting early as I can with wheat 
on account of their curing out so slowly. In 
cutting them with a binder I allow them to ;et 
very ripe, and then cut and shock them up, 
threshing them also from the field where con- 
venient. I have no trouble with their heating 
in the bins if iney are thoroughly dried when 
threshed, and it is also important that they be 
thoroughly dry before being put into the mow 
or stack, as they will heat and mold in the 


bundle, especially so if damp from rain. 


SELLING GRAINS, 


selling of the crops there are many 
make it uncertain, but with 
I believe that in about seven 
years out of ten at least the farmer who sells 
as soon as threshed g-ts the most money out 
of his crop. It is about the time that millers 
and elevators fill up their bins, and there seems 
to be a more brisk demand, another matter 
often lost sight of in the demand for wheat. 
About one-seventh of the entire crop of this 
country each year is put back in the ground 
for seed. Again, shortages of crops are almost 
always exaggerated at the time of their harvest, 
and the shrinkage is far more than the average 
farmer has any idea. 


in the 
conditions 
the wheat 


which 
crop 


OUR THREATENED TRADE WITH GERMANY 

The intention of Germany to greatly increase 
the rate of duty on imported goods, which is 
to take effect March 1, 1906, is creating much 
interest in export circles. Germany has long 
been a most important buyer of foreign produce, 
her imports of merchandise increasing from 990 
million dollars in 1890 to 1429 millions in 1903. 
Domestic exports from Germany for the dates 
named were 792 and 1193 millions respectively. 
The United States secures a very important 
portion of Germany’s purchases in other coun- 
tries. Our exports to that country have in- 
creased from 62 million dollars in 1885 to 215 
millions in 1904. 

Figures compiled by the department of com- 
merce artd labor show that in the imports into 
Germany for consumption, the percentage of 
increase in the 13 years named has been by far 
the greatest for the United States. Comparing 


NEAR 


the two terms, the amount of merchandise 
Germany bought in this country in 1903 showed 
an increase of 135%, compared with 1890. Rus- 
sia stood next, but the increase was only 60%. 
Austria increased 24%, while England scarcely 
held its own. 

In the accompanying table may be seen the 
value of the exports of merchandise from tne 
United States to Germany for a considerable 
period of years. It will be noted that in 1904 
out of nearly 215 million dollars we shipped to 
Germany, the one item of raw cotton consti- 
tuted practically half the total. Our exports of 
breadstuffs run somewhat uneven, less in recent 
years than in the late Our exports to 
Germany, after raw cotton, which stands first, 
include breadstuffs and some un- 
manufactured tobacco, considerable quantities 
of oil cake and meal, the remainder mostly 
manufactures. What we buy in Germany is 
made up chiefly of cotton, silk, wool, iron and 
chinaware, 


90's. 


provisions, 


steel manufactures, chemicals, etc. 


VALLE OF EXPORTS TO GERMANY. 


[In millions of dollars and tenths.] 
Total 


ifs Raw cotton ;Other 
1904-5* $7.3 $75. 
1903-4 16.0 109. 
1902-3.......21.4 84. 
1901-2.......20.4 70. 
1900-1... ....00B4.4 76. 
1899-0....... 27.9 62. 
23.5 47. } 

; 54. 82. 155.0 

50.: 62.6 125.2 
43.0 4534 92.0 
41.6 39.2 85.6 


— _— 62.2 


idst 


$73.2 $155.6 
89. 214.8 
87. 193.8 
82. 173.1 
88. 191.8 
95. 187.3 
85. 155.8 


bo OO Go OL bo He OO Re 


*For nine months ended April 1. 

‘This includes various articles, the principal 
being provisions, oils, tobacco, naval stores, 
copper and iron, agricultural implements, fruits, 
fertilizers, oil cake and meal and lumber. 

Germany does not propose to place a tax on 
needed for the 
enorinous spinning there. But the 
rates to go into effect next March, as noted in 
heavy 


our raw cotton, because it is 


interests 
accompanying table, show increases in 
rate of duty on grain, flour, provisions and dried 
fruits. In the first column are the present rates 
of duty; per 100 pounds, unless otherwise speci- 
fied. In the third column are the new conven- 
tional rates applying to imports from all such 
March 1, 1906, will have 
concluded new commercial reciproeal arrange- 
ments with Germany, or to the 
favored nation treatment will be accorded. The 
second column, the “autonomous rates,” apply 
to imports from all other countries after March 
1 next. It will be noted that the last-named 
rates are by far the highest, and afford reasons 
in the minds of many people why the United 
States should speedily conclude a new reci- 
procity arrangement with Germany. 


countries which, by 


which most 


GERMANY’S RATES OF DUTY. 


Conven- 
ticnal 
tariff 


Free 
a$0.31 a$0.19 
a.49 4.36 
9.19 me 
1.36 1.09 
Free Free 
1.08 .65 
Free Free 
b4.00 02.17 
3.89 _— 
4.87 
6.45 
1.08 d 
aT _ 
1.08 .65 
1.30 35 
1.35 _— 
a.42 a.30 
¢1.79 ¢1.14 
.02-2.16 —_ 
3.25 3.25 
Free Free 


¢ Per cubic meter. 


Autono 
mous 
tariff 


Free 


Present 
tariff 


Free 
a$0.10 
a.2é 


9.19 


Articles 


Tobacco ca 
Lard and tallo 1.09 
CED ocinccicevacs ‘ Free 
Petroleum, refined ... 65 
Oil cake Free 
Flour 01.55 
Bacon 2.16 
Beef, fresh ...... 1.62 
Beef, salted, etc ...... 1.84 
Aeeies., Gried ..scccse A3 
Aggies, TOG .<c<cvseve a 
Prunes, dried ........ 43 
Oranges 43 
Cottonseed oil 1.08 
Rye a.21 
Lumber, soft, sawed.. ¢1.14 
Machinery .27-1.30 
Hides, half-dressed ... 1.95 
Phosphates, fertilizers Free 


a Per bushel. »b Per barrel. 
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GETTING MOST OUT OF TIE ALFALFA PLANT 
TUE FINE POINTS IN HANDLING TiiIS VIGOROUS YET 
SENSITIVE PLANT—THE VERY LATEST IN AP- 
PROVED METHODS OF CUTTING, CURING AND 
STACKING ALFALFA—PROTECTION AGAINST POSSI- 
BLE LOSSES THROUGH MISUNDERSTANDING ITS 
CHARACTERISTICS—SAVING THE VALUABLE PRO- 
TEIN—NECESSARY DETAILS FULLY OUTLINED. 
F. D. COBURN, SEC KANSAS STATE BOARD OF AGRI. 
HE alfalfa harvest is at 
hand. Wonderful prod- 
uct that it is, phenom- 
enal in yield and high 
in value, alfalfa  be- 
comes a_ perplexing 
proposition to deal with 
at harvest time in any 
region to which an an- 
nual rainfall of 30 or 
more inches is com- 
mon. And a fair pro- 
portion of these rains 
comes in intermittent 
showers at a season of 
the year when most beneficial to corn, potatoes 
and like crops. The same rains are alike help- 
ful to the growth of alfalfa, but their inter- 
ference with its proper curing and preservation 
are many times almost heartbreaking. Con- 
verting a heavy mass of green alfalfa, so largely 








~~ 


> 
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composed of water, into a 
choice quality of hay, out- 
the arid 
no small de 
and painstaking. 
The first and second 
tings of each season 
» be cured with 
care to avoid heating and 
molding in the stack. Be- 
ginners need to beware in 
ihese particulars, for as a 
matter of fact what to « 
to do it must be 
learned by practice and in- 
telligent observation rath- 
er than from what may be 


side of regions, 


requires zree 
of skill 
cut- 
need 


special 


and how 
7 


written. 
Once thoroughly wet 
after cutting, mo amount 


or kind of treatment can 
restore color, or 
original value as to qual- 
to say nothing of the 
resultant loss of a 


ever its 
ity, 
very 
considerable proportion of 


by far its most valuable the four breeds, Poland-China, 

part, the leaves. About very attractive in appearance. 

the surest protection 

against euch a state of graphed as could be found anywhere. 


affairs is to cut at a prom- 
ising time only as much as 
will become quite com- 
pletely wilted, that it can be put into 75 to 350- 
pound cocks under caps without wetting. These 
cocks should not be left standing in one place 
longer than a day or two, or the plants under- 
neath will be smothered. Two men with forks 
can easily and quickly move the cocks a few 
feet, and by this prevent their doing harm. 
The caps can be made of cotton cloth, and 3% 
feet square makes a very good size. 
SENSITIVE CONDITIONS TO RECOGNIZE. 

It is a fundamental principle in the handling 
of this extraordinary hay plant that the less 
it is exposed to the bleaching sun, to rain, to 
repeated dews, and the less it is tumbled about 
from the time it drops behind the mowing ma- 
chine until it is in the stack, mow or bale, the 
greater its value, provided a proper curing has 
been Sunburning, bleaching by rain 
or dew, washing, and the loss of its leaves from 


attained. 


‘ 


There are two distinct types of Victoria swine. 
the other in Indiana. 


BARN AND MEADOW 


any cause subtract from its worth to a degree 
distressingly expensive. 

The leaves are the good part of alfalfa, and 
sustain about the same relation to the whole 
growth that the cream does to milk. Investi- 
gators insist that something like 76 to 85% of 
the digestible protein is in the leaves, and the 
younger the plant when cut the more tena- 
ciously the leaves adhere to the stem. It is 
protein that the grower or user is really after, 
and that it is found in alfalfa in astonishing 
proportion is pointed out~-by the Wisconsin 
experiment station, where, by comparing alfalfa 
with clover, timothy and brome grass, it was 
found one acre of alfalfa yielded as much pro- 
tein as three acres of clover, as nine acres of 
timothy and 12 acres of brome grass. 

The consensus of opinion coming from the 
farm and the experiment station is that the 
best period of its growth in which to cut alfalfa 
for prime hay is when it is fairly beginning to 
blossom, and not more than a tenth of its 
blooms have opened. This early mowing, too, 
is supposed to have a stimulating effect upon 
the growth of the succeeding crop; in fact, the 
mowing machine is regarded as one of the most 
helpful invigorants for this astonishingly pro- 
lific legume. At the Kansas experiment station 
a strip through a field of alfalfa was cut when 
one-tenth was in bloom. Another strip was cut 








A Sow and Pigs, Typical of the Victoria Breed 


Chester White, Berkshire and 


after full bloom had passed. The strip cut 
early was nearly ready for cutting the second 
time when that cut after full bloom was being 
harvested the first time. The strip cut early 
grew vigorously through the season and made 
three cuttings and a good aftermath. The strip 
cut after full bloom gave a low yield the first 
cutting and did not grow sufficiently to yield 
a good second cutting. This is the experience 
of all alfalfa growers where the conditions of 
growth are normal. 

Prof H. M. Cottrell, who has beén a careful 
student of these alfalfa problems, insists that, 
cut at this stage, the yield of hay for the season 
will be much greater than if cut at maturity, 
and every pound of hay secured will be worth 
more for feed. “The late cutting of the first 


crop injures the plant more t.an at any other 
time, and we have found it profitable to cut 
{To Page 678.] 


One originated in 
It is understood they are the outcome of the amalgamation of 
Suffolk. 
The yearling sow Tate and her litter of six healthy 
and vigorous pure white pigs pictured were as fine specimens of breed when 
They took prizes at St Louis and their own- 
ers, Davis Brothers of Indiana, claim Victorias are as profitable as any breed, being 
especially adapted to the small farm where only a few hogs are kept and a very 
high grade of pork desired. 
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SYSTEMATIC HANDLING OF THE BROOD SOW 


OSCAR ROYSE, IOWA, 





The development of the brood sow really be- 
gins as soon as she is born. One of the prime 
essentials is that she have a strong, vigor- 
ous parentage, with a long line of good breed- 
ing behind her. If she is of this kind of 
ancestry, begin at once to develop strength and 
capacity for assimilating food and a large 
frame. This is accomplished by providing com- 
fortable quarters, exercise, sunlight and good 
air, and so feeding the mother that a large 
amount of milk will be produced. When the 
pig is old enough to eat, provide a separate 
apartment, where a mixture of oats, barley, 
shorts and bran fed as slop may be given. 
An ample supply of charcoal, coal or ashes with 
salt should be allowed. This is excellent for 
mature hogs, as well as the growing pig. 

When possible, select when five or six months 
old the choice sows desired for breeding pur- 
poses, put them in a nice grass lot, feeding 
less carbonaceous feeds than to hogs intended 
for market. The ration should rever be more 
than two-thirds corn, with the remaining one- 
third oats, shorts or barley and as much grass 
as can be secured. This ration will produce 
more growth, more muscular tissue and less 
fat than one containing more corn. The sows 
should be mated, so that 
they will farrow when 
about one year old. From 
mating time until the 
young pigs arrive they 
should be given the same 
generous care that they 
had received previous to 
that time. See that they 
get a good supply of suc- 
culent feet. If grass can- 
not be had, furnish cab- 
bage, potatoes, beets or 
mangels. About a week or 
ten days before farrowing, 
give the young sow com- 
fortable quarters to her- 
self. If she has been fed 
properly, she will get 
through the farrowing 
period all. right, although 
she be in good flesh. Just 
before and after the pigs 
come, cut down the feed, 
giving sloppy material that 
will counteract any fever- 
ish condition. The first 
day or two after farrowing 
give very little except cool 
water. 

Feed should be provided 
in small quantities for a 
week or so, until the pigs 
are large enough to take all the milk. At the 
end of ten days the sow should be receiv- 
ing all she will clean up nicely. 

A sow should be given enough feed to keep 
her in good condition, for there is no economy 
in allowing her to become thin. Keep her in 
medium flesh and by the time the pigs are 
weaned, she may be mated again and produce 
a second litter the same season. If grass is abun- 
dant, the sows and pigs can be maintained in 
good condition with addition of a little corn. 

In addition to good feed and shelter, gentle- 
ness in handling is a prime requisite in success- 
ful swine husbandry. It goes without saying 
that better results can be obtained from sows 
which have been treated gently than from those 
who have been handled roughly. Of course, 
this is easier said than done sometimes, but 
after a few generations, a herd of hogs which 
can be handled easily, will be developed. 
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A Durable Machine 


To be a permanent benefit a Cream Separator must be durable. The improved 


US. Cream Separator 


will outwear any other. 


We'll tell you why: 


All the working parts are enclosed and protected from dust, grit and damage. 
Those moving at high speed run in oil on steel balls, which greatly reduce wear. 


All the steel, bronze and tin used is carefully inspected, and 


quality money can buy. 


Throughout the whole machine the parts are few, simple 
Each completed machine is put toa 


and easy to get at. 
thorough test before shipped. 


The U. S. Factory is supplied with the most accurate and 
efficient machinery to produce exact duplicate parts, and 


only skilled workmen are employed. 


PRACTICAL PROOF 


But the best proof of durability is what the machine has 
done in actual use. In our “Dairy Separator Catalogue ”’ 
we iiave printed a few of the thousands of lettersreceived 
(Some of them have used the U 
for ten years or over.) Their testimony is worth something 
Write for this book now. Jt will interest you. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


18 Distributing Ware- 
houses in United States and Canada. 


from satisfied users. 


to You. 


Prompt deliveries. 


407 


is of the highest 
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7 F Save the animal-—save your 

7 herd—cure every case of Lump Jaw. The 
disease is fatal in time, and Jt spreads, 
Only one way to cure it—use 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


Notrouble—rub it on. Norisk—your money 
back if it ever tails; Used for seven years 
by nearly all the big stockmen. ree 
filustrated book on Lump Jaw and other 
diseases and blemishes of cattle and herses, 
Write for it today. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 

221 Union Stock Yarde, Chicago, 11. 


Patio! PS ae 


Cows will give 15 to 20 per 
MONE cent more milk if protected 
from the torture of flies with 

CHILD’S SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 
Kills fliesand all insects; protects horses as well 
ascows, Perfectly harmless to maneand beast 
Rapidly applied with Child’s Electric Sprayer. 
80 to 50 cows sprayed in afew.minutes. A true 
antiseptic; keeps stables, chicken houses, pig 
pens in @ perfectly sanitary condition. 

Ask dealer for Child's S0-ROS-SO or send §1 (special 
price) for i-gal can aud Sprayer complete by express. 
CHAS. H. CHILDS &CO., Sole Manufacturers, 

26 LaFayette Street, Utica, N.Y. 








38 styles and sizes of 
Presses. 

For many years the stand- 

ard. Lead in character 

of work, speed, easy =, 

and safe operating. 
Don't buy until you 

see the Eli catalogue. 

Mailed free. Write 

for it today. 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ills. 
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We have hundreds 
of letters from 
users 0 


=m Kendall's 
Savin 
Cure 


who declare it to be the “Best remedy on earth" 
for Spavins, Ringbones, Splints, Curbs and all 
forms of lameness, Your experience will be the 
same if you try it. 

Price $1; G6 for $8. Asa liniment for family use ithas 
fo equal. Ask your druggist for Kendali’s Spavin Cure, 
also “*A Treatise on the Horse," the book free, or address 
OR. B.J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURC FALLS, VT. 


ABSORBINE 


Willreduce inflamed,swollen Joints, 














Bruises, Soft Bunches, cure Boils, 
Fistula, or unhealthy sore 
quickly; pleasant to use; does not 
blister under bandage or re- 
move the hair, and you can 


any 


STOCK AND 


| tings 








down for 
; applicable 


work the horse, $2.00 per bot- | 


tle delivered. Book 8-B free, 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, 
s $1.00 per Bottle. 


ate ‘Gg \ cins, Strains, Bruises, Etc. Mfd. 
” only by 


F., 51 Monmouth &t., Springfield, Mase. 








Drilling 
MACHINERY 


Built in All Sizes 

for Drilling for 

Water, Oil, Gas 

or Minerals. 

~ ’ Send for Catalog No. 40 
NATIONAL DRILL & MFG. CO. 

New York Chicago Memphis, Tenn. 
Portland, Ore. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Gure For 
Galls 


= While you work 
the horse. 








IDER MAKING 


Can be made profitable if the 
right kind of machinery is used. 
WE MAKE THE RIGHT KIND. 
Send for catalogue. 
Boomer & Boscuert Press Co., 
116 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





ears 
- TO HEA NEWTON'S Heave, Cough, Dis- 
: DEAT, ves, = temper and Indigestion Care. 
. f A veterinary specific for wind, 
: 3 throat and stomach troubles. 
Se Stron recommends. $1.00 per 
can. Dealers, Mailor Ex. paid. 
The Newton Remedy Co., 

Tolede, Ohio. 


Dealers selling it everywhere are authorized 
torefund money if it fails to cure all Galls, 
Scratches, Cracks, Wire Cuts, etc. The stand- 
ard horse remedy for many years. Sample 10c. 


Cures Varicose | 








BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., Box 507 , Old Town, Me. 














STUMP PULLERS 


Seven Sizes 
$97750 _-. 
Orceté4 W.SM 





Cures every time, never fails 
Pratts Distemper Cure. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30yearsold. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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DAIRY 


Getting Most Out of the Alfalfa Plant. 


{From Page 677.] 
alfalfa the first time as soon as one- 
tenth in bloom, even though the 
weather was bad and we Knew that 
the crop would spoil in curing. The 
increased yield from succeeding cut- 
over that cut late much more 
than makes up for the loss of the first 
crop. Often successful clover growers, 
the first time they try alfalfa, ruin the 
stand, so that it has to be plowed up, 
by waiting to cut until it reaches the 
stage at which clover is usually cut.” 


was 


FINE POINTS IN CUTTING AND CURING. 

While generally between cutting and 
stacking the desideratum is to protect 
the hay from rains, there the 
other hand in some seasons and some 
localities not a little harm done by 
too much heat, sunshine, and canse- 
quent dryness, crumbling, loss by scat- 
tering of the very 
and deterioration of 
good plan to let the 
pretty well wilted in the 
then rake into windrows not too bulky, 
where it can lie as long again before 
being put into cocks, as already men- 
tioned, to cure for two, three, four or 
five more, according to the 
weather, before into the stack 
or barn. To expedite the curing-out 
process, the tedder can often be made 
to play a most useful part. So much 
time, to sure, not required for 
curing in regions of scant rain- 
fall, where it is no unusual circum- 
stance, if not a general practice, to 
stack one day the cutting of the pre- 


is on 


choicest morsels, 


the remainder. A 
hay 
swath, 


become 
and 


is 


days 


going 


is 


be 


those 


| ceding day. 


No hard and fast rules can be laid 
this work that are nearly 
in all parts of a coun- 
meteorological conditions 


try with 


| so widely differing as those of Mich- 


igan from Arizona, or Maryland 
from California or Montana. If, as is 
quite common, the stacking is to be 
done in various parts of the -alfalfa 
field, the hay can be drawn to the 
near-by stack on the horse table rake 
er “go devil,” and by using a stacker 
or horse-fork, the minimum of pitch- 
forking and manual lifting is avoided. 
eee 


Australia as a Dairy Competitor. 


Owing to our rapid increase in pop- 
ulation the home demand for dairy 
products is generally well absorbing 
supplies. On this account there is per- 
haps attention given our export 
trade in butter and cheese than other 
staples. Canadians, however, 
keenly watching the great inroads 
that Denmark and Australia are mak- 
ing on the British butter trade. In 
this connection figures regarding the 
development of the Australian butter 
industry are interesting. The calen- 
dar year 1‘}4 Australia and New Zea- 
land sent 27,000,000 pounds butter 
to the United Kingdom. 

It is claimed that the best Austra- 
lian butter is equal in appearance, 
flavor and quality to the finest French 
and Danish makes. Experimental 
shipments have been made to Britain 
from Australia for the past genera- 
tion, but it is only in recent years that 
shipments have proved _sufliciently 
heavy to alarm competitors. Exports 
of butter from New South Wales 
rose from 300,000 pounds in 1890 to 
7,500,000 pounds in 19038. Later fig- 
ures not yet available. Victoria’s but- 
ter shipments increased during the 
same period from 500,000 pounds to 
16,000,000 pounds. Other Australian 
states recorded increase in proportion. 
In 1903 Victoria boasted over 400 but- 
ter and cheese factories and cream- 
eries. 

It is claimed that with the opening 
up of new country. and better ship- 
ping facilities a further extension of 
the Australian butter production is in- 
In recent years dairy farm- 
to 


less 


are 


ers in the~antipodes are reported 


have made excellent profits in export. 
ing and this is attracting newcomers 
to the industry. It is the belief of 
British butter handlers that if (Cg. 
nadians wish to at least hold their 
own they should work unceasingly to 
improve the quality of their export 
butter. Canadian exportersof late man. 
ifested concern at the firm hold that 
other countries have secured the 
United Kingdom butter trade. 
ae 

Handling Paris Green—In this age 
of enlightenment the farmer realizes 
that he must protect his fruit and veg. 
etable crops against loss through in- 
sect, fungi and blight. This is why the 
practice of spraying is becoming more 
general each year. The salvation of 
our crops depends upon the good work 
zoing on. The most deadly insecticide 
known to science is paris green. How- 
ever, farmers should realize that al] 
paris green is not pure, properly made 
or eflicacious. If you wish to 
unadulterated, properly made 
green that will “burn” 
of your plants and tr 
and 


} 


on 


secure 
paris 
the leaves 
but will give 
do the Sreate- 
the Ik money, you 
B. Ansbacher & Co, 1 
York. This firm 
green for more 
Its booklet on ear 
orchard will be sent free to 
upon applica- 
and 
ri- 


not 
eminent satisfaction 
est good for 
should write A. 
Murray St, New 
sold pure paris 
half a century. 
tield and 
all readers of this pape: 
However, you must be sure 
that you saw the in Am 
Agriculturist. 
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Feed and 
cut nd 


Timothy Makes the Best 
weighs almost as much if 
stored just at the time when the ed 
ripen. It i ihen that 
ched it 
eut until 
ared. U 

is 

the 
the mo 
some ¢ 


begins to 
saccharine matter has re: 
est storage. I do not 
bloom has 
timothy cut 


disappe 
one afternoon 
to work in by 10 o'clock 
morning. I aim to k 
going each day and haul 
to the barn from the 
shock some, if the mowing team is 
only available one, so that by the 

one field is cut there will be 
able shocked and well cured out. D 
out one day’s cutting and clean up 
that field. Would to have hay 
get wet in the swath rather than in the 
windrow. Make the shocks waterproof 
by beginning a good bottom, that 
each forkful shall drop over thesidk Ss.) 
Have to the expen of 
caps and do not really need them for 
timothy. We have not sold hay from 
our farm for 25 years, but expect to 
in the future. We store our hay 
mostly in the barn, using hay forks. 
Our excess is stacked in round 
that will hold from 2% to three 
Such stacks never have any damaged 
hay in them if the middle kept 
perfectly full from the very start. We 
do not bale. Very little hay is baled 
in this vicinity. I weigh a great 
amount of hay my 

scales. Two tons per acre is 
the average here.—[George E. 
Jeiferson County, O. 
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Suffolk Horses Re-instated—Under 
date of June 8, Sec Wilson states that 
the American Suffolk horse association 
has been certified to the secretary of 
the treasury. This association which 
publishes the record book, American 
Suffolk Horse Stud Book, had its rec- 
ord book certification withdrawn a 
short time ago by the acting secretary 
of agriculture. It now re-instated 
in good standing with the government. 


is 


Farm—M. M. 
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The Detrich Dairy 
Van N.. New Jersey: complete ac- 
count of the famous 15-acre dairy 
farm of the Rev J. D. Detrich, first 
published in American Agriculturist in 
1902, will be found in our book, 
“Profitable Dairying,’’ now in press. 
This will be ready for distribution this 
fall and will be sent postpaid for ‘W 
cents, 


“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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jardling Young Turkeys. 


MIDDLE SOUTIL EXPERIENCE, 

Put the hen and poults in a large 
a clean, dry, grassy location. 
pen around the box and keep 

\ ¢ birds confined a few Cay3 
{ 1ey get perfectly strong. It is 
to keep them confined in these 
every night till they are six 
old, to insure safety from ani- 
Do not let them out in the wet 
dampness, dirty coops and 


death to young turkeys. Re- 
boxes every day te a clean, dry 
} 24+ to 39 hours old 
feed hard-boiled eggs 
d fine, stale bread crumbs 
in milk and liberally sprinkled 
black pepper, young onion tops 
and mixed with food. Feed 
times a day till two weeks old. 
month old feed wheat mid- 
mixed with milk curd, 
times a week crumble a hand- 
¢ shells to ke the crops 
getting hard. When they are 
ight weeks allow them a 
range, but always get them home 
rht and feed some cracked corn 
heat. Have roosts made of cedar 
for them. After getting them 
few nights and feeding them 
ill come without bidding to get 
upper. 
* this time, 


are 


to 


sour 
‘ep 


old, 


there will be plenty of 
sshoppers and these seem 
ry to the rapid growth of 


1] ora 


To prevent lice, sprinkle 
t powder, but keep a careful 
if they should become in- 
ith these pests, treat each 
ingly with lard on the head 
nd on the tips of the 


» much grea uld be as 
Keep out of show- 
all times 
fresh water. 


Sse Ws 
h as lice. 

h as possible. At 
r of clean, 
_— + ~~; — 


A Western Egg Laying Contest, 





t ranze in utility of indi- 

is strikingly shown by the 

he first six months in the 

experiment station egg-laying 

In this contest, planned by 

White Wyandotte club, 44 

d hens -of seven leading 

kept under uniform con- 

m the whole the birds 

excellent egg-laying record, 

: parable to records of 
us authentic contests. 

y of the records already 

u ing difference in the in- 

iality of the birds. Some are 

‘ »1,\7 


e, others kept at a loss, 


six months six American 


162 eggs valued at $6.45, 
2 ) for feed, yielding S3.45 
average profit of 57 2-3 


Seven Rose Comb 
404 eggs, valued 
profit $2.89, aver- 

Six Buff yon 


cents per bird. 
Wiite Leghorns laid 
at $5.51, cost $2.62, 
e profit 41 cents. 


ao 


dottes laid 395 eggs, valued at $5.39, 
cost $3.08, profit $2.31, average "38% 
cents. Seven Single Comb White Leg- 


horns laid 347 eggs, valued at $4.41, 
cost $2.62, profit $1.79, average 25 4-7 

Six White Wyandottes laid 352 
valued at $4.45, cost $3.04, profit 
41, average 23 cents. 


cents. 
esss, 
$1 
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Cfficial MHfolstein Records—From 
Mey 16 to June 8, 1905, records of 71 
cows have been confirmed. All made 
seven-day records. The averages by 





ages were as follows: Sixteen full- 
age cows averaged; age 7 years, 3 
months 15 days; days from calving 


20; milk 435.5 pounds, quality 3.51%; 
fat 15.136 peunds. Twelve four-year- 
olds averaged; age 4 years, 5 months; 
days from calving 18; milk 389 pounds, 
quality 3.42%; fat 13,247 pounds. Thir- 
teen three-year-olds averaged; age 3 


years, 5 months; days from calving 
22; milk 3ST pounds, quality 3.25% 


fat 12.640 pounds. 


olds averaged; age 2 years, 


Thirty two- ~yeare 
3 months, 


1 Cay; days from calving 29; milk 
207.6 pounds, quality 3.31%; fat 9848 
pounds. Several 14-day records were 


confirmed; three 30-day records were 
also confirmed. The 30-day records 
were as follows: A full-age cow in 


3 days produced 1744.5 pounds milk, 
quality 3.69%, total fat 64,585 pounds; 
another full-age in 30 days produced 
1754 pounds milk, quality 3.56%, total 
fat 62,385 pounds. A heifer 2 years, 
10 months, 9 days old produced in 30 
days 1380.7 pounds milk, quality 3.81%, 
total fat 52.588 pounds. Malcolm H. 
Gardner of Darien, Wis, is now super- 
lent of Holstein-Friesian ad- 
vanced registry. 

A Bock of Gold—The “Land of Op- 
portunity” is a book describing the 
great Flathead Indian reservation, in 
western Montana, which will soon be 
opened up for settlement. This book 
forth by word and picture, the 
vast resources of this magnificent tract 
of land. It tells of the soil which will 
grow, in boundless profusion, all kinds 
of grain, fruit and vegetables; of the 
ideal climate, without extremes of heat 
or cold; of the permanent local mar- 
kets, surounding the reservation which 
are the best in the world for farm 
produce. Indeed it shows plainly why 
this the best opportunity the gov- 
ernment has ever offered the people to 
secure valuable lands, practically free. 
To the man working a worn-out farm, 
or the city man who wants to found a 
home and be independent, “The Land 
of Opportunity” is truly a book of gold, 
as it explains how he may avail him- 
self of a golden opportunity. The 
Flathead reservation information 
agency is sending the book free to all 
who write for it See their advertise- 
ment in this issue. 
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PECULIAR NEW TYPE OF CUCUMBER 


The Lemon cucumber here shown may be regarded as a new type of the 


to which it belongs. 
ce to an orange than to a lemon. 
ow, almost orange color. 


Pickling. 


As it is nearly round, 


V The flesh 
er tas ste often found in cucumbers. 
diameter, is excellent for slicing. 


it bears a greater resem- 
Its color, when mature, is a deep 

is tender and crisp, without that 
The fruit, which is about 2% inches 


It is also recommended, ripe or green, 
Its size well adapts it for serving whole upon the table. 


Its 


ultivation differs in no wise from that of the ordinary cucumber. 
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Strong ®\2::ns for Comb Honey. 
F. G 


MERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





There are always losses to be made 
good, and there is no cheaper or more 
satisfactory way of doing this than 
through the increase by swarming. 
The absconding of prime swarms can 
be prevented by clipping the wings of 
the queens or by the use of a queen 
trap. I consider the queen trap indis- 
pensable unless one is willing to 
watch his bees continually during the 
swarming season. Even then, it is a 
great convenience. The trap should 
be so made that the queen once in it 
cannot return to the hive. This en- 
ables the apiarist to determine, with 
the exercise of a very little attention, 
whether a swarm has issued during 
his absence from any hive. 
swarm has issued and returnd, usu- 
ally the trap is found full of bees or 
nearly so. 

For the highest success in the pro- 
duction of comb honey, strong swarms 
are desirable. Hiving swarms on the 
old stand not only conduces to their 
strength, but has also a strong ten- 
dency to prevent afterswarms. It is 
important that a newly-hived swarm 
be kept comfortable. Have plenty of 
room for ventilation below, and let the 
hive be partly uncovered for two or 
three days. Do not set the hive right 
out in the broiling sun with nothing 
te shade it. Many practice giving a 
frame of brood, the idea being that 
the bees will not be willing to desert 
this. 

In a state of nature the swarm goes 
into an empty cavity and builds, first 
all worker comb and toward the last 
drone comb. I believe the queen pre- 
fers to lay eggs in worker comb, and 
that the bees build worker comb to 
please her. When they are so far 
ahead of her as to see that she has 
all she can fill, they go back to build- 
ing the large cells. Because of this 
I do not believe in giving the bees 
a part of their combs already built, 
neither do I think it right to give 
them, as some do, half sheets or one- 


third sheets of foundation. If you} 
give them full sheets, they cannot 
build drone combs. But if you give 


them a good portion, say half of the 
combs, already built and the rest of 
the space empty, they will build more 
drone comb than with any other 
method. 


Bocconia for Bees—I have often 
watched bees work on the flowers of 
bocconia or as it is sometimes called 
plume poppy. It does not look like a 
poppy, but was so named because bot- 
anists recognize a _ relationship be- 
tween the two. I have never seen this 
plant in apiarists’ gardens, or on their 
places and have wondered why it is 
not grown, for it blossoms profusely 
from early summer until frost, re- 
quires no care and,is perennial. Have 
any beekeepers tried it?—[Bee Editor. 








Making Bees Swarm—lIf bees con- 
tinue to swarm out and go back for 
a day or two, the probabilities are the 
queen is unable to ly. Swarm them 
artificially at once, by shaking nearly 
all the bees and the queen from the 
combs into an empty hive. There are 
probably several queen cells on the 
combs of brood which will furnish the 
new colony with a laying queen.—[F. 
G. Herman, New Jersey. 


—_ 





Gather Melons in the early morning. 
while the dew is still on; put them in 
the cold spring or well, or the cellar 
floor, until needed. They are scrump- 
tious on a hot day. Of course if you 
have ice, so much the better. 


If a} 
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A Boon to 
Farmers’ Wives 





Why not save half the standing— 
lifting—washing? Make your dairy 
work twice as easy—twice as profit- 
able. Our friends call the Tubular 
Cream Separator the “Easy Way." 
Try it. Catalog J-100 describes it. 


1 The Sharpies Co P. M. Sharples 
Chicago, lil, West Chester. Pa. 




















Gonvenience. 


Why not get it in your cream separator when 
every other essential goes with it? That's 
the difference between the separator of 
today and the old machines. The new 


Papec 
Cream Separator 


doesn’t require you to lift the milk as high as 

our head to fillthe can. A child can fill it. 

hat counts when you use it every day twice 
a day. Mind you, this is not attained at the 
expense of clean skimming, easy turning, or 
cleaning. Handiness is not inconsistent with these 
things. The Papec is the separator that has them all, 
Let us tell you all aboutit. Our free book will do it, 


THE PAPEG mon. ee. > 
Lima , N. Ve 











$3 PACKAGE 


will cure any case 





DA’ 
ABSOLUTELY 


PURE or your B eeney will be 
ONLY POSITIVE "$7 PACKAGE wilt 
PERMANENT cure ordinary cases. 
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Sent we oo pice 
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A quick poultry fattener 
Pratts Poultry Food. 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 
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In American <Agricuturist’s family 
ef 40,000 subscribers in the Empire 
state, there are hundreds of farmers 
who should take advantage of the lib- 
eral premiums offered by the state fair 
commission. Write the secretary, S. 
Cc. Shaver at Albany, N Y, and ask 
him to send you a copy of the catalog. 
Look it over carefully and see if you 
cannot make an exhibit of some kind. 
In some departments you ought to 
make a good showing. Why not ex- 
hibit your products and get some of 
this money and glory? 








a 

No duty on Canadian and Mexican 
beef, and a state bounty on that raised 
in New York, is the cry of the retail 
butchers’ and meat dealers’ protective 
association of New York state. While 
perhaps no more than a ripple in the 
vigorous expressions of séntiment 
against the so-called beef trust, this is 
at least interesting. For years efforts 
have been made in our older middle 
and eastern states to rehabilitate the 
home butchering industry, but the 
competition of western dressed beef 
has made this practically impossible 
up to now. 


More than once American Agricul- 
turist has had occasion to touch 
upon the matter of delay in the 
printing of such public documents as 
are sent out by the state boards of 
agriculture, and by some of the federal 
departments at Washington. Just 
why it should take three to 12 months 
to print and distribute a document or 
a bound volume we have never been 
able to determine. This, giving due 
credit to all the red tape, or circumlo- 
cution, or inertia to be found in many 
public offices. We would rather throw 
bouquets than bricks, and speaking for 
the farmers and taxpayers who foot 
the bills, will try to excuse where pos- 





EDITORIAL 


sible this slow moving process in this 
period of 20th century energy. What, 
may be asked, is the reason for this 
note of interruption in the continuity 
of June loveliness and basking sun- 
shine? The tardiness in the appear- 
ance of the annual reports of such 
methodical and aggressive secretaries 
as Franklin Dye of New Jersey and 
J. Lewis Ellsworth of Massachusetts, 
The report of the New Jersey board 
of agriculture is for the year 1904. 
It was purposely withheld from the 
printer until after the winter meeting, 
and it may be recalled this took place 
in January, while the bound volume 
did not leave the printer until the 
middle of the current month of June. 
Conditions are similar in the Massa= 
chusetts state report for 1904, bear- 
ing date January 10 of the current 
year, but not available to the public 
until the past week, or nearly five 
months later. <As to such delays in 
publication, the two states named are 
not the only offenders. 


In considering the good roads prop- 
osition too little thought is given that 
phase of it requiring accomplishment 
on public thoroughfares’ through 
prison labor. Here and there effec- 
tive work is done along this line, but 
no general tendency on the part of 
state or municipal authorities to util- 
ize labor of this character. The bur- 
den of convicting the prisoner is heavy 
on the public, and the expense perhaps 
even greater in caring for convicts. 
Were this kind of manual labor more 
generally put to wholesome work in 
improving or keeping in repair the 
public roads, some return would be 
rossible for this heavy outlay. Nor 
would the more general employment 
of convict labor be without other 
value. It is fair to presume that pris- 
oners would rather be out of doors 
among their fellow men, even though 
kept under surveillance, than penned 
within high walls and perhaps idle. 
Some such utilization of a great 
mass of unemployed muscle would 
accomplish much good in the improve- 
ment of our common dirt or stone 
roads; would reduce taxation; would 
increase the value of farm and village 
property, and incidentally render ser- 
vice from the mental and moral point 
of view. 





-— 





The reform movement in New Zea- 
land looking toward wiser distribution 
of landed property and equalization of 
taxes has struck a snag. Probably in 
no country during the last ten years 
has government gone so far in pater- 
nalism, the eyes of the world centering 
on New Zealand’s progress in arbitrat- 
ing labor troubles and in preventing 
capital from unwise control or owner- 
ship of country property. But it now 
appears the non-producing ground 
landlord of city and suburban prop- 
erty is responsible for a sharp and 
serious increase in rents affecting 
practically all of the dual island col- 
ony. This in turn hurts the wage 
earners, and even the farmers indi- 
rectly suffer because less farm produce 
is consumed when the spending pow- 
er of the masses is checked and 
diverted into the pockets of the owners 
of city and suburban lands. A move- 
ment is now afoot having for its end 
the breaking up of the land ring, and 
developments will be watched with in- 
terest by those who-are studying New 
Zealand economic conditions, 


When the next tariff revision is be- 
fore congress in earnest, it will be well 
to remember the improved conditions 
in Cuba, providing an effort is made to 
so change rates of duty on sugar and 
tobacco as to jeopardize the domestic 
producers’ interests. Occasional refer- 
ence has been made in these columns 
to the rapid agricultural development 
in that new island republic. Trust- 
worthy correspondence as brought out 
in late reviews of the situation further 





emphasizes this. Disaster to agricul- 
tural interests in Cuba at the close of 
the war seven years ago has been fol- 
lowed by unquestioned recovery; fields 
under extensive and intelligent culti- 
vation, live stock increased in num- 
bers, the people busy, and one of the 
problems of Cuba _ this season the 
securing of sufficient farm labor to 
care for the crops. In fact, a move- 
ment is on foot for the government of 
Cuba to encourage immigration; not 
from the United States, where labor 
is high, and no one willing to accept 
the Cuban rate of pay, but from Spain, 
where unskilled laborers receive the 
equivalent of scarcely 30 cents a day 
in American money. The Cubans are 
evidently willing to offer liberal in- 
ducements to this class of labor, to 
aid them in growing and handling 
largely increased areas of sugar, to- 
bacco and other products. 


— 


The quantitative theory of money 
is always a fascinating subject. Less 
than ten years ago, those who advo- 
cated an increase of 50% per capita 
supply of money were denounced 4as vis- 
ionaries. But this is exactly what has 
occurred, only instead of the increase 
having been in the form of silver or 
greenbacks, it has been made possible 
by the increase in gold and national 
bank notes. On July 1, 1896, the 
money in circulation in the United 
States averaged $21 per head, while 
now it is nearly $32 per capita. The 
increased supply is due to a great gain 
in the proportion of gold and national 
bank notes, and a decrease in silver, 
United States notes (greenbacks), and 
miscellaneous forms of money. These 
facts are emphasized in the table be- 
low, which gives the proportions or 
percentages of the different kinds of 
money entering into circulation: 

1896 


Gold and gold certificates.33.0 
Silver and silver cert’s....29.4 
U S notes + 
National bank notes .....14.2 
Miscellaneous . 0. 


-100.0 100.0 





1905 
43.9 
24.7 
12.8 
18.1 
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If a doubt ever crosses your mind 
as to the good faith of advertisers who 
use these columns, look up our guar- 
antee which appears on this page. A 
letter mentioning that you saw the 
advertisement in this paper will secure 
you the utmost courtesy and prompt 
consideration. 


The phenomenal success of co-oper- 
ative bacon factories in Denmark 
ought to prove an object lesson to 
some of our thickly populated eastern 
sections, where some of the conditions 
are at least similar. The first co-opera- 
tive bacon factory was opened in Den- 
mark in 1888, and this was followed by 
an immediate and rapid growth until 
1902, latest figures available, when 
there were 27 of these with a total 
membership of 66,000 farmers, the fac- 
tories handling three-quarters of a 
million swine. The members of the 
co-operative bacon factories pledge 
themselves to turn over to these all 
the pigs raised on their farms, and in 
case of non-compliance pay a fine of 
about $2.50 per pig marketed else- 
where. The factories profitably util- 
ize all the by-products. It is inter- 
esting to note that the average prices 
the Danish farmer received for the 
pigs thus marketed increased from 
$11.75 per head in 1888 to $20.35 in 
1902, It is fair to assume that at 
least part of this appreciation in value 
may be attributed to added profits 
through the economies of co-opera- 
tion. 





—_ 


Out of about $3,000,000 worth of 
agricultural implements imported into 
Canada in 1904, $2,900,000 were from 
the United States. Food for reflection 
here in approaching the subject of 
reciprocity with Canada. 





Orchard Practice. 


The New Horticulture Supported, 
*H. M. STRINGFELLOW, TEXAS. 

Briefly summarized, the most im. 
portant principles of the new horticul. 
ture are: Close root pruning; a firm, 
unbroken subsoil; non-cultivation of 
bearing trees (not a new truth, but a 
most important one); no pruning for 
bearing trees; propagation only from 
the best; and, last, some new ideas on 
the reciprocal influence of scion and 
stock. 

The second important principle is a 
firm, unbroken subsoil. All digging of 
large holes or deep pulverizing is 
wrong in principle, opposed to nature 
and a useless expense. The subsoil is 
the anchorage of the tree, and when 
broken is not for years, if ever, com- 
pacted as before. 

Non-cultivation of bearing trees is 
new horticulture by adoption only, be- 
ing nature’s method, as old as the 
hills. There is no record of any big 
hole digging in her forestry operi- 
tions, nor that some friendly hand 
provided the all-important dust mulch 
after every rain, yet those hoary vet- 
erans of a hundred years, with trunks 
3 feet in diameter, are still bearing 
good crops of fine fruit. 

The orchardist undoubtedly cannot 
only assist nature, but make money, 
by growing cultivated crops, not small 
grain, until his fruit trees come into 
full bearing. After that, all disturb- 
ance of the roots should cease, 

DO NOT PRUNE MUCH. 

On young trees a certain amount of 
cutting back may be necessary to ren- 
cer the limbs self-supporting and 
bring them into proper shape. This 
may be done any time after the leaves 
fall, but all pruning of bearing close- 
root pruned trees in sod is wrong ina 
principle, contrary ,to nature and a 
useless expense which once _ started 
must be kept up. We know that there 
must be on seedlings, trees neither 
pruned nor cultivated, a natural equi- 
librium between the top and roots, 
the former depending absolutely on 
the latter for support and future 
growth of leaves and fruit. 

PROPAGATE BEST .KINDS ‘ONLY. 

The fifth principle, propagation 
from bearing trees of the best quali- 
ties only, to insure early fruiting and 
the finest part, was first advocated by 
me 15 years or more ago. It is the 
only one of the original new horticul- 
ture ideas that has been generally ac- 
cepted. 

The sixth and last important point 
ir. the new system, viz, the reciprocal 
influence of the scion and stock, is the 
result of recent experiments and ob- 
servations, and to gointo the necessary 
details and proofs would take far more 
time than can be spared on this occa- 
sion. 





Small Apple Barrels Not Profitable. 


W. N. WHITE, NEW YORK. 


TI confess I am surprised at the “go 
as you please” ideas of marketing fruit 
in vogue in this country. I under- 
stand a law was passed at Albany 
some three or four years ago, insisting 
upon a uniform barrel in the Empire 
state, to be so many inches high and 
so many in circumference. That law 
was framed especially to provide 
against abuses in the trade which the 
authors knew to be existing. At the 
time objections were made _ there 
was quite a number of old barrels in 
certain cooperages that would have to 
be burnt unless they could be used, 
and I believe a rider was attached to 
the bill stating that those smaller bar- 


*Extracts from a paper read at the 
1905 meeting of the American nursery- 
men’s association at West Bayden, Ind, 
last week. 








rels could be used providing they 
were stamped “short barrels.” 
Everybody felt the justice of stich 


uniform package law, but strange to 
say, from that day to this no steps 
h ve been taken to enforce that meas- 
ul The same short barrel exisis in 
nD : of the cooperages to-dxy, as bo- 
fore that law was passed, and I 2m 
sorry to say throughout a ] re por- 
t f the Hudson r‘ver se m tris 
s: e “snide paclare” is still bein? 
u Many growers say by wey of 
excuse, “Oh, it is a barrel, I do not 
care, I can pick more b&rrels to the 
t? and low who buys the bar- 
rel does not know the difference.’ 

Tl a mistake, as owners of the 
< rel instead of making are 
lk money, and causing their neigh- 
b lo a lot of money also. They 
: r money if they send goods 
} , because there is a regulation 
] te of 169 pounds, which they 

y, notwithstanding the con- 

t » not weigh as much as the 

rel by 10 to 14 pounds. If 

by ea to any of the Euro- 

3 iey | ve to pey the 

f fr it the 1 ’ 

] l, but w 1 thev 

by a tis 

t buy t Cue no- 

n and purch Lc- 

iot only fruit, but vegetables 

beli the sooner Ameri- 

ke up selling by weight the 

vill be for all concerned. 

the user of “snide barrels,” 

the man who sends the regue- 

I el in this way. The whole- 

g bought a small barrel, 

p price, says to the dealer: 

‘ bought so and so’s barrels at 

h, why should I give you more?” 

shtly or wrongly this buyer 

I use of the same arguments as 

t) user of the small barrel, “Oh, it 
is a barrel, I do not care.” 
te 


June Potato Situation About Normal. 


Weather conditions prior to June 1 
v t of the Alleghany mountains were 
unfavorable to the potato crop. May 
1 marked by comparatively low 
temperatures during the first half of 
the month, a period which was fol- 
] i during the latter half by tem- 


tures still 


ipar ied 


and 
excessive rainfall in 
tically all portions of the great 
1 valleys. These conditions in- 


I the normal 
] 
‘ 
1 red with the preparation of fields, 
+ 
t 
1 


below 
by 


ed planting, rendered germina- 
i Slow, with the result that on June 
1 decidedly less than the normal per- 
centage of the potato acreage had 
been planted, and a large part of that 


which was planted was not regarded 


as in promising shape. 

In New York, always a heavy pro- 
ducer, and sharp competitor for the 
west, a liberal area is in the ground, 
and the past week has brought im- 


provement to potatoes, with cultiva- 
tion well under way. The weather 
latterly has been more favorable for 
the crop in Pennsylvania. The drouthy 
conditions in New England up to 
early June have been succeeded by 
moisture and warmth, favoring pota- 
toes in the Aroostook district and else- 
where. 

Of course June 1 is too early a date 
to furnish any definite data as to 
probable crop results, because even in 
& normal season a proportion of the 
Proposed area is not planted at that 
time, and on this account no attempt 
was made by American Agriculturist’s 
correspondents to furnish figures of 
conditional average at the time they 
made reports on other crops. Since 
June 1, however, weather conditions in 
the west have been much more favor- 
able, and now at the middle of the 








BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers, They enrich the earth. 





COMMERCIAL 


month the situation is little, if any, 
different than normal. 


In a general way it may be said that 


the outlook for the potato crop, with 
the exception of limited areag in 
southern Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
where th was too much rainfall at 
time of planting, and in Oklahoma 
Where the season is backward, is 
about normal. As a matter of fact, 
the season to date has been somewhat 
similar to that exnverienced last year 
in the central valleys. 


Apple Exporis of Fair Volume. 


The apple export trade of the Unit- 
ed States and Canada for the com- 
mercial year just closed, failed to 
reach the record breaking proportions 
of the preceding season. Aggregate 
shipments, boxes and barrels, -show a 
total of 2,486,864, a shrinkage of 36% 
from 1905-4. While the movement 
abroad does not compare so well with 
last year, it is reasonably satisfactory. 
With the exception of the preceding 
year only two seasons in the past 25 
saw a larger foreign trade in apples 
than American fruit growers have re- 
cenlly enjoyed. One of these was in 


1902-3 and the other in 1896-7. The 
following table shows apple exports 
from the United States and Canada, 


for a series of years. The first line in 
each year gives the number of berries 
and the second line the box shipments. 
APPLE EXPORTS FROM U S AND CANADA. 


[For the crop year indicated.] 
England Scotland 


Germs Others Total 





185 
boxes 

Of ail American shipping points 
Boston made relatively the best record 





during the season of 1904-5. Her ex- 
ports aggregated 665,737 barrels, a 


decrease of only 1100 barrels from the 
preceding season. Exports from the 
port of New York were 725,521 boxes 
and barrels, a loss of 51% from the 
foregoing year. Shipments from Port- 
land, Me, were 287,056 barrels, come 
pared with 357,713 in 1905-4. The out- 
gc from Montreal was 415,219 barrels 

1d boxes, against 748,140 the preced- 
ing season; from Halifax and St Johns 
357,843 barrels, compared with 595,153 
in 1903-4. Wolfville and Annapolis ex- 
ported 24,500 barrels. 

A feature of the past year’s export 
apple business was the small number 
of boxes sent abroad, compared with 
the preceding season. Barrel expor- 
tations decreased 31%, while box ship- 
ments fell off 78% from 1903-4. Com- 
menting on the situation, W. N. White, 
a New York exporter, says the reason 
for this is to be found in the partial 
failure of the 1904 California crop, 
which was practically unfit for export. 
THe avers that conditions in that state 
are exceptionally promising this year; 
some reports claim there will be 3000 
carloads of California apples for ex- 
port, of which 1500 are said to be 
Newtown Pippins, grown expressly for 
English markets. 

The large number of apple trees 
planted in the far west during the past 
few years means increased competition 
for New England, New York and Vir- 
ginia orchardists in future foreign 
shipments. Those who handle eastern 


apples for European ports, say the 
superior quality of western United 


States fruit and its splendid selling 
value abroad is a matter for deep con- 
sideration by eastern producers. The 
latter must give more attention to care 
of their trees and the quality of the 
apples they pack for export, otherwise 
they will find that gradually their for- 
eign business will fall off. 


AGRICULTURE 


American Nurserymen Assemble. 





The largest and most enthusiastic 
meeting in the history of American 
horticulture was the 3Uth annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Nurserymen which convened at West 


Baden Springs, June 14-16. About 500 
members were present representing 
eveiy fruit se 1e country with 
large delegations {from Texas, Mis- 
souri, Michigan and other important 


of the sessions were 
discussions of ques- 
tions of business policy and practical 
science as related to the business of 
producing fruit trees and ornamental 
plants. The much repeated theme of 
the meeting was the need and impor- 
tance of the improvement of our native 
fruits. 

At the opening session Pres E. W. 
Kirkpatrick of Texas voiced the opin- 
ion of the most of those present when 
he stated that the present needs of 
the fruit interests of the states was 
that of more investigators and special- 
ists who would sacrifice the prospect 
of immediate financial gain to the end 
of improving varieties of fruits and 
flowers. Miserly narrowness cannot 
result in ultimate good to anyone con- 
cerned. 

In reporting for the committee on 
legislation, C. L. Watrous of Iowa 
called attention to the widely varying 


fruit states. All 
marked by live 





state laws now existing with reference | 


to nursery inspection and the guarding 
against injurious diseases and pests. 
So marked have been some of the in- 
justices enacted by some of the states 
that it is almost impossible for 
nurserymen outside of the state to sell 
goods to customers within the state. 

The secretary’s report showed the 
association has about 500 paid mem- 
berships, a marked advance over any 
previous year. The receipts for the 
year were $1720, and the accounts 
show a balance of over $2500 now to 
the credit of the association. This is 
quite satisfactory considering that the 
association has paid out over $10,000 
to its committees during the last 10 
years to secure needed legislation and 
reforms of a similar nature. 





The Past Spring I Sprayed most of 
my trees with a 20% kerosene and 
lime (K L) mixture. It was made by 
putting 10 gallons kerosene in a 50- 
gallon barrel in which was stirred 40 
pounds limoid. This was agitated until 
it was in a perfect paste. I then add- 
ed water, stirring it freely until the 
barrel was full. It was then put 
through a force pump for five or ten 
minutes until the emulsion was com- 
plete. It was finally strained through 
a brass sieve and put in the sprayer. 
I kept it agitated as much as possible 
while the machine was working, as I 
found the material settling quite 
rapidly. I try to cover every portion 
of the tree and think I did my work 
thoroughly as I am unable to find very 
many live scales now. I shall do some 
summer spraying, if I find any of my 
trees need it. I will use a 12 to 15% 
K I. solution. This was my first trial 
with this material, but it is very sat- 
isfactory, really more so than my ex- 
perience with the lime, sulphur and 
salt in the winter and spring of 1904. 
I use from 8 to 10 barrels crude petro- 
leum on large apple and pear trees, 
but it was very late before I finished 
spraying with it and I can see symp- 
toms of slight injury to the trees.— 
[Charles Black, Mercer County, N J. 


Telephone Trial Offer—Farmers 
everywhere are putting in telephones 
because they are a convenience, cost- 
ing little and indispensable. They 
bring farmers right up to the town and 
put them in close touch with the mar- 
kets, doctors, depots, merchants, and 
in fact, the whole community. Tt 
doesn’t pay, however, to put in a cheap 
phone; a good one does not cost much 
and will never get out of order. The 
Standard Telephone Co, 208 Jefferson 
St, Milwaukee, Wis, makes a dandy 
and sells right. Write the firm and 
get a 30 days’ trial offer. 














Save time, horses, work 
and money by using an 


Electric Handy Wagons 


Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better. 
Book on ‘Wheel Sense” free. 
Electric Wheel Co. Bx86, Quincy, HL 












GREATLY IMPROVED FOR 1905. 


Especially designed for handling Bor- 


deaux and other heavy mixtures 
used in spraying for blight. 


HIGH-PRESSURE PUMP 


Brass-lined Cylinder, 
Brass-ball Valves. 

Syphon avitator constantly in motion in- 
sures an even solution of mixtures and 
prevents clogging of screen, 

Bugs Desiroyed & Blight & Rot Prevented. 

Fifty-eight tests conducted by the New 
York agricultural department in 1904 show- 
ed an averaye increased yield of 58 bushels 
per acre on sprayed fields as compared 
withunsprayed. Weare the only concern 
in the world making a complete line of 
potato machinery consisting of Cutters, 
Planters, Sprayers, Diggers 41d Sorters. 

Write for our free Catalogue. 


Aspinwall Manufacturing Co., 
27 Sebin St., Jackson, Mich., U. S. A. 
















Hydraulic 
—FOR— 
cf JICIDER, WINE, 
: — etc. Greatest ca- 
ney, best results with least poses. Steel beams, 
lis,ete. Great strength and durability. Safety 
device prevents breakag>. Different sizes and capac 
ities. New Special Features This Yoar. 
Gasoline engines, stationary, portable and tractton. 
A. 8B. Farquhar Co's. Boilers, Engines, Saw 
Mills, Threshers. Ask for catalogue, 


Monarch Machinery Go., 
Room 159. 39 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


























Straddies 2 rows, 
a time. Wheeis adjust for dif- 


ferent widths, Sprays toany 

fineness, and gearing of pump to wheel of cart gives any 

pressure desired. Automatic agitator and suction strainer 

cleaner, It never spoils foliage or clogs. Free instruction and 

formula book shows the famous Garfield, Empire King, 
Orchard Monaroh and other sprayers. Write for it, 
Co., 20 11th 8t., Elmira 








Your dealer has it 


Pratts Peerless Hoof Ointment. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. 


THE 
CEREALS IN AMERICA 


By THOMAS F, HUNT, M. 8., TD, Agr., Professor 
of Agronomy, Cornell University. 


Over 30 years old. 





If you raise five acres of any kind of grain you 
cannot afford to be without this book, It is in 
every way the best book on the subject that has 
ever been written. It treats of the cultivation and 
improvement of every grain crop raised in America 
in a thoroughly practical and accurate manner, 
The subject matter includes a comprehensive and 
succinct treatise of wheat, maize, oats, barley, rye, 
rice, sorghum (kafir corn), and buckwheat, as re- 
lated particularly to American conditiohs. First- 
hand knowledee has been the policy of the author 
in his work, and every crop treated is presented in 
the light of individual study of the plant. If you 
have this book you have the latest and best that 
has been written upon the subject. Tustrated. 40 


§ 1-2x8 inches. Cloth. Price $1.75. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
Chicago. New York. 


pages. 
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Patrons of Husbandry. 


Grange Work in Pennsylvania. 
MRS CHARLES FREEMAN, WYOMING CO, PA, 

Although I have made a careful 
search, I am unabie t» escertain what 
grange in this county has the honor 
of having been first organized. From 
data, I infer that several were organ- 
ized GQucing the latter part of 1874 and 
t irs i months of IST75. Zast 
Ly papel he No 4)) (our home 
grange), was organized in December, 
1374, with Wiliam Shaw as master. 

About the same time, granges were 
in operation at Keiserville, Laceyville, 
Mehoopany Fork, Stone, Factoryville, 
Nicholson, Onerfield and Mill City. 
The county Pomona wa3 organized two 
years later, et which time there were 
ten grange; in the county. At present 
there are 12 granges in working evder, 
with a totcl membership of 957, as 
shown by the records of the last De- 
cember Pomona meetinz. 

We are ever seeking the highest 
good for th freatest number. We 
avail ourselves of the sunerior advan- 
tages of grange influences and@ profit 
by their work along co-operative lines, 
such as buying seeds, household goods 
and other articles of general use. Many 
of our younger members are taking 
courses of study in the correspondence 
school through the state agricultural 
college. The annual picnic held at 
Lake Cory, which began with a hand- 
ful of staunch Patrons and a few cu- 
riosity seekers, has now reached a 
point where 6000 to T7000 people annu- 
ally listen to the good words of some 
of the best speakers in this country. 

Who shall describe what the grange 
has done for women and the privileges 
they now enjoy in this order. Many 
instances have come under my obser- 
vation of timid, backward women who 
under the influence of grange work 
and teaching have developed into 
earnest workers with a fearlessness 
that is phenomenal. They have be- 
come better wives, better mothers, bet- 
ter home makers and better neighbors 
on account of the influence of the 
grange and the associations with 
which they have been brought in con- 
tact. Whatever else connection with 
the grange may have brought in the 
way of success and advantages to its 
members politically or financially, 
nothing can compare with the far- 
reaching influence of its social features, 
mingling as they do as one family on 
one plane. 


With New York Granges. 





Chemung valley grange, with the 
farmers’ club, will hold their annual 
picnic in August at Eldridge park and 
lake, near Elmira. In a recent letter 
Brother O. M. Wixon, the assistant sec- 
retary of the state grange, said that 
Chemung county Pomona was the first 
organized in the state. The meetings 
are held monthly, the second Saturday, 
at 11 a m. 

Monroe county Pomona, upon invi- 
tation of Brighton, met recently at the 
chapel at West Brighton. Twenty can- 
didates were obligated. The dinner 
was a basket luncheon, the grange fur- 
nishing coffee and ice cream. A very 
beautiful and impressive memorial 
service was conducted by Mrs U. B. 
Martine. 

broome county Pomona had an ex- 
cellent June meeting. The attendance 
was larger than at any meeting in 
years. Worthy Master Emerson Bilby 
of Deposit delivered an able address. 
A beautiful memorial service was con- 
ducted by County Deputy O. S. Barton 
and a splendid program rendered un- 
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Vacation Trips—If you are going 
away this summer be sure to send for 
“Mountain and Lake Resorts,” a beau- 
tifully illustrated publication of 128 
pages just issued by the Lackawanna 
railroad. The Jersey hills, the Pocono 
mountains, Delaware Water Gap, 
Richfield Springs, Lake Hopatcong and 
other delightful summer resorts are 
described in a way that will tell you 
how you can go, where you can stay, 
what you can see and how much it 
will cost. It is a book that will help 
you in making your plans. It will be 
sent for ten cents in stamps addressed 
to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, New York City. 


-Ella 


NEWS--GRANGE 


der the direction of the lecturer, Mrs 
G. C. Valentine. Several questions were 
discussed, including stone roads, dry 
rot of tomatoes, devil’s paint brush, 
ete. An invitation to hold the Sep- 
tember meeting at Upper Lisle was 
accented. 

Owing to the rainy weather the at- 
tencance was at the Greene 
valley grange recently. Forest Home 
grange had a delegation of 13 mem- 
bers present. Prother W. T. Becker 
was by Norris, and the 
people were well with his ad- 
dress, 

Wednesday, September 15, of state 
fair week at Syracuse, has been desig- 
This is of 
fair, and it is 
granger in the 
effort to be 


small 


sent Master 


pleased 


day. one 
of the 


every 


nated ¢ 
the great 
expect dd 
state will 


present. 


is grange 
days 
that 
make a special 
Hamilton 
to its list. 
due to the 
institute. 


the 
has added 21 
The increase was 
grange independen 


During past quarter 
members 
largely 


farmers’ 


new 


Crange day at Thousand Islands has 
been fixed for August 15. State Mas- 
ter Derthick of Ohio is expected to be 
and deliver one of his stirring 
Master Derthick always re- 
welcome wherever he 
earnest and effective 


present 
addresses. 
cordial 

an 


ceives a 
goes, and is 
speaker. 
interesting gather- 
the sei will doubtless be 

Columbia county Pomona, 
which is to meet June 24 at the home 
of George T. Powell at Ghent. Many 
prominent speakers will be present, 
and a pleasant and profitable time is 
anticipated. 

Little Falls grange has reason to be 
proud of its record. It now has a 
membership of nearly 500. The larg- 
est available hall in the town is too 
small and they are now laying plans 
for a new building. 


most 


son 


One of the 


ings of 


that of 


The woman’s work committee has 
subdivided the state, assigning certain 
counti« to each member. Communi- 
cations from the counties named 
should be addressed to the chairman 
of each section as follows: Mrs E. P. 
Farnham of North Hannibal—Albany, 
Brome, Cayuga, Chenango, Cortland, 
Columbia, Delaware, Onondaga, Oswe- 
laer, Schen- 
Wayne; Mrs 
Greenley of Barnes Corners— 
Dutchess, Clinton, Essex, Montgom- 
erv, Fulton, Franklin, Herkimer, Mad- 
ison. Jefferson, Lewis, Oneida, Sara- 
toga. St Lawrence and Washington; 
Mrs M. L. Prininstool of Henrietta— 
Allegary, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, 
Chemung, Erie, Genesee, Livingston, 
Monroe, Ontario, Schuyler, Seneca, 
Steuben, Tioga, Tompkins, Wyoming, 

Orleans. Westchester, Ulster, 


Putnam, 
Greene and Rockland. 


Renss¢ 


and 


Otsego, Orange 


ectady, Schoharie 


ro 


county Pomona met at 
The fifth degree was 
form at this meeting 
session. It is ex- 
Patrons of this county 
interest in the coming 
Only fifth de- 
to be in- 


degree of 


Ontario 
Stanley, June 6. 
conferred in full 
curing the forenoon 
pex ted that 
will take great 
state grange at Geneva. 
gree members eligible 
structed in the beautiful 
Flora at the state grange. 


are 


in Jefferson coun- 
gc its member- 
on 
in- 


of 


erange 
increasil 
and reports at present 145 
tI rolls. One of the epeciall 
t tine features is the discus 
Dp farm questions. 
Sheef of Hannibde]l, 
steady increase in 
candidates re- 
recent meeting. 
About one year azo there were organ- 
izcd two degree teams, both of which 
have been very successful in their 
work. This has added much to the 
interest of the initiations and has in- 
fused in the members a missionary 
spirit which is now bearing fruit in 
frequent accessions to the membership 
of our grange. The farmers through- 
out this locality are becoming inter- 
ested in our work and are manifest- 
to become Patrons. Our 
members having discovered the 
true value of our order, immediately 
become earnest workers in inducing 
their neighbors to share with them 
the benefits derived by being members 
of the grange. It is this spirit of ex- 
tending to others the benefits we en- 
joy which is so rapidly increasing the 
numbers of Patrons of Husbandry. 


Depauville 
ty is constantly 
ship + 


ially 
sion 


leir 


ractical 
C olden Oswego 
county, is m: 
its membership. 


ceived degrees 


king a 
Five 
at a 


ing a desire 


new 


Our Story of the News. 


The Peace Prospects, 


The plans for an armistice pending a 
meeting of plenipotentiaries of Russia 
and Japan have had no serious set- 
back at the time of going to press. 
Washington has finally been accepted 
as the meeting place of the Russian 
and Japanese negotiators, despite an 
ill concealed feeling in certain quar- 
ters in Russia against the United 
States. 

Just how 
is a question 


will demand 
of interest to all the 
world. Certain European powers are 
reported to have been endeavoring to 
influence Japan to make her demands 
moderate. Most conspicuous among 
these are the countries which, in the 
past, have been notorious for the se- 
verity of their terms in concluding 
victorious wars. Japan has ably 
proved her abilities in conducting war 
that with her experience in the Chi- 
nese war, wherein the fruits of her 
victory were wrested from her, she 
is quite likely to take care of herself 
in the coming diplomatic contest. 

It is suspected, not without grounds, 
that Japan would like one more land 
victory before negotiations are formal- 
ly opened. While she will undoubt- 
edly agree to an armistice when the 
negotiations are formally opened at 
Washington, she is meantime pushing 
her army forward in Manchuria. Re- 
ports of minor engagements with in- 
dications of a great offensive move on 
the part of Marshal Oyama continue 
to come from the front. 

Sei arse eae 


Told in Short Paragraphs 


to be a bone of 


much Japan 


sO 


Morocco continues 
contention between France and Ger- 
many. More or less exaggerated re- 
ports have given rise to some uneasi- 
ness in Eurone. The real trouble is 
that France claims a predominance in 
Morocco, which Germa: is unwilling 
to recognize. 


Chicago’s great strike continues with 
daily additions to the list of injured, 
and occasional fataliti¢és among the 
strikers and strike-breakers. With no 
immediate prospect of a settlement of 
the difficulties, the business houses 
and companies now mak- 
ing almost normal deliveries, and the 
lumber companies claim to be doing 
about SOS of their normal business. 
Indictments have been founc against 
18 in connection with man- 
slaughter cases, 


ire 
are 


express 


persons 


true and sincere friend of 
Roosevelt has by two 
last week, re- 
of acres of 
indiscriminate 
lumbermen. 
has been 


Always a 
forestry, Pres 
executive orders signed 
served nearly 35,000,000 
timber land from the 
and reckless cutting 
Payette forest reserve 
ated in central Idaho, and the San 
Juan reserve has been created in 
southwestern Colorado, These two re- 
serves are on valuable watersheds and 
the benefit to farmers will be direct. 


of 


cre- 


Sweden and Norway continue to 
hold the world’s attention. Just what 
the outcome will be is not at all clear, 
but resort to arms is not anticipated, 
From good authority it is learned that 
memebrs the Swedish riksdag are 
ready to accept King Oscar’s third 
son, Prince Carl, as king of Norway, 
provided the Norwegian government 
will demolish the fortifications on the 
frontier and enter into an arbitration 
treaty with Sweden. Prince Gustavus 
Adolphus, eldest of Crown Prince 
Gustavus Sweden, has been united 
in marriage to the English princess, 
Margaret of Connaught, eldest daught- 
er of the duke Connaught. Thus 
the bonds between Great Britain and 
Sweden are closer drawn. 


ot 


son 
son 


of 


of 


One mor? railroad accident testifies 
to the cheapness in which human life 
is held in this country. A disaster on 
the western Maryland read late last 
week claims 25 as its death roll, with 
many more injured. 

America’s first great 
admiral, John Paul Jones, is soon to 
be brought in state t» the country 
which owes him so much. Rear Ad- 
miral Sigsbee’s squadron is now on the 
way to France for this purpose. The 
body will be brought home in state on 
the Brooklyn and the final burial will 


The bocy of 





be at Annapolis. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that many pew- 
ple doubt the allegation that the body 
is really the remains of Jones. 

New York and Chicago are brought 
materially closer by the inauguration 
of an 18-hour schedule over the New 
York Central and Lake Shore roads. 
A prominent official of one of these 
roads announces that he believes. t. 
time could be cut down to 14 hours 
fiat. Just how close t»> the limit of 
safcty these record-breaking . trai); 
are running is a question to be consid- 
ered, as such a terrific rate of s; l 
was not anticipated when the prese:-t 
ecuipment of the roads was made 
Maximo (¢ 
worn veteran idol of 
people, is dead. He was 
most radical leaders of the natio 
party and his death is admittedly 
severe blow to the political inter: 
with which he was allied. When 
Cuban revolution of ISG brol 
Gomez joined the revolutionists, wh 
he excelled as a guerilla comman 
and won the rank of commander-i 
chief of the Cuban forees, which 
maintained from 1873 to 1ST8S. A bor 
fighter, he concerned in the \ 
of Ecuador, Colombia and other So 
American state When the final 
olution in Cuba broke out Com 
at the head of it. 
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Portland F'iarms—cC. T. C.,, 
York: For of reliable 
mission merchants in Portland, 
ask your local banker, who can rx 
to his commercial agency. 


address 








Are You a Dairy Farmer, 
a Grain Farmer, a Stock 
Farmer, or a General 
Farmer? 


It doesn't make any difference 
what kind of a farmer you are, 
-your farm, your barn and your 
work is different from that of 
your neighbor. If you buy a 
power to do your work, you 
will find that to use that power 
profitably will take a different 
arrangement from any you have 
ever seen-on any other farm. 
Instead of buying an engine and 
then finding thatit won’t do your 
work, why not take up the 
whole question with Fairbanks 
Farm Power Men? It won't cost 
you anything to have them solve 
your problem, to show you how 
to use your power so it wil! 
make money for you. Write 
for their free book on ‘Farm 
Power” and tell them about 
your farm. See what they have 
tosayto you. Just address, 


FAIRBANKS FARM POWER MEN, 
The Fairbanks Go., New York. 


Scales, trucks, valves and fittings, gas and 
gasoline engines farm machines machine 
tools, factory power transmission, 
JSactory supplies. 

Albany, New Orieans, Gaitimore, Boston, 
Phile., Pittsburg, Guftalo, Syracuse, 
tlarttord, London, England. 








“What Shall I Say?” 


Is a question that sometimes prevents one from 
writing to an advertiser, when one’s mind is not 


quite made up. But even if you only want to 
learn prices and particulars, just start your letter 
by saying “I SAW YOUR ADV. IN 
THE OLD, RELIABLE A. A.,’’ and then 
the rest will almost write itself. 

















ca 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








Protecting Cabbage from Insects. 


The average observer attributes the 
amount of damage to cabbage 
to the common cab- 
bage worm,the par- 
cniage of which is 
the common white 
butterfly. ‘The fact 
is that nine-tenths 
of the destruction is 
done by other in- 
sects, the most im- 
portant of which 
are the cabbage 
Plusia and the Har- 
lequin cabbage: bug. 
The former is a night-flying moth and 
not a butterfly, as is the adult of the 


greater 





RLEQUIN 
SAGE BUG, 


cobbage worm. The young of the Plu- 
<a, however, has a general resem- 
blance to the cabbage worm, but may 
be readily distinguished from the lat- 
ter in that the Plusia has rather pale, 
1 h stripes down its back and 
mo\ with a looping motion similar 
to that of the so-called measuring 

Ther is also another worm of a 


pre lish, rather velvety appearance 
common on cabbage. It is pop- 

illed the zebra caterpillar, the 
of which is also a night-flying 
The Harlequin cabbage bug is 

ferent insect, belonging to a 
It does not injure the 
ly chewing the leaves as do 


se] e order. 


{ , but punctures the leaves, 
euch th plant liquids, causing 
th » wither and die. 

insects can be handled eas- 


j the proper remedies are applied 


right time. \ 
rms, . the = r= 
- . _— Fat — 
~¢ ing or Se 
Z — 
insect, {, ‘en : 


l with paris 


i The cab- IMPORTED CABBAGE 

I hould be BUTTERFLY. 

t y spray- (Reduced. ) 

ed, giving the heads a_ thorough 


ane r One pound of the poison 
llons of water is sufficient, or 


il ( r words, about one-fourth 
poucd of the paris green to 40 gallons 
of r will answer the purpose. If 
it red to put the poison on ary, 
‘ of paris green should be mix- 
ed th 109 parts of dry flour, which 


may be dusted on the plants with the 
t There is much preju- 


people 


di i the minds of many 





CABBAGE LOOPER AND PARENT MOTH. 
about using paris green or any other 


arsenical poison on cabbage. If used 
in the proportions given above a per- 
son would be obliged to eat 20 large 
heads of cabbage at one time to get a 
poisonous dose of the paris green. 

The fact that the Harlequin cabbage 
bug is a sucker and not a chewer ne- 
cessitates other remedies for its de- 
Struction. This can be accomplished 
by spraying with kerosene emulsion 
diluted with 12 to 15 parts of water. 
This spraying, however, must be kept 
up at frequent intervals, as it kills only 
those that are on the plants at the 
time and does not repel others. Ker- 
osene emulsion should be made care- 

1-2-3 


fully. _The following formula is rec- 
ommended. Soft water one gallon, soft 
or hard soap one-half pound, kerosene 
two gallons. Place the water in a ves- 
sel large enough to hold the mixture 
and bring to the boiling point or until 
the soap is dissolved. Then remove to 
some suitable place and add the kero- 
sene. This should be churned with a 
good force pump or syringe for ten or 
15 minutes, or until the mixture looks 
like thick buttermilk. It is then ready 
to be diluted with water. 


The Ideal Alfalfa Stack. 


F. D. COBURN 








Stacks, or, rather, ricks 10 to 12 
feet wide, or wider, and of such hight 
as is practicable are most usual; the 
length, long or short, may suit the 
maker’s convenience. The greater the 
size of the stacks the smaller the pro- 
portion of hay exposed at the bottom, 
sides and top, and this stands as some- 
thing of an argument for large stacks. 
As it is found that in the best stacks 
that are made there is a loss of from 
12 to 20% and frequently from 20 to 
3U%, this is a factor of no little con- 
sequence. The man on the stack should 
always have in mind the importance 
of keeping the middle high and full 
and well tramped down. If dry straw 
is available for such a purpose, a foot 
in depth on the ground makes a good 
beginning for an alfalfa stack. In fact 
any dry material or that such as 
poles, rails or stiff brush will afford 
a degree of ventilation at the base 
which is excellent. 

Some growers in stacking the first 
cutting (usually the most difficult to 
successfully manage), put alfalfa and 
dry straw or other hay in alternate 
layers. This is a satisfactory way if 
the dry material is at hand. Topping 
out stacks with straw or preferably 
some kind of longer hay, about 2 feet 
in depth, is very desirable, as alfalfa 
iiself affords a thatch poorly adapted 
to shedding water. It makes little dif- 
ference what material is used if the 
stack and its contents are protected. 

REQUISITES IN STORING UNDER ROOFS. 

A barn is the only thorough protec- 
tion from the weather, yet placing 
large masses of alfalfa hay on a tight 
barn floor, without some sort of ven- 
tilators in it, is not advisable. Venti- 
lators built rack fashion and 2 feet 
square serve a good purpose in the 
mow. Piling the hay around barrels 
and raising them from time to time 
as the mow fills, affords ventilation 
effective and inexpensive. 

A very satisfactory and not expen- 
sive shed can be built by using Gx6 or 
SxS posts and making a lumber or 
shingle roof. The posts may be 13 
feet apart, and ten will suffice for a 
shed 26x40, for which 16 feet is a good 
hight to permit convenient use of the 
horse-fork, with its track suspended 
from the roof. The posts are tied 
together with cross timbers, and the 
one at the end where the hay goes in 
should be about 2 feet below the top 
of the post, to give the horse-fork full 
swing as it goes in with its load. Six- 
teen-foot lumber will make the roof 
for each side of the shed. To this 
structure feeding sheds, stalls and 
cribs can be economically attached, 
if desired. 

{This should be read in connection 
with the article on page 677 by Mr Co- 
burn.] 


Dairy Notes from the Field. 





The flow of milk is up to the aver- 
age. We deliver to Bordens and re- 
ceive $1.05 for May, 90 cents for June, 


95 cents for July, $1.05 for August and 


$1.30 for September. At present (June 
1) there are 1100 cans delivered at the 
station daily. Farmers are increasing 
the number of cows in their herds, as 
it seems to me to their own disadvan- 
tage. Holsteins seem to take the lead 
in this section, and a good cow sells 
all the way from $45 to $60. Farmers 






FARM PRACTICE 


are receiving 6 cents live weight for 
veal calves.—[A. P. Day, Chenango 
County, N Y. 

We are receiving about 2% cents per 
quart for our milk, delivering it at 
Bordens’ condensary. The tiow is 
about the same as last year, about 500 
quarts being shipped daily. Several 
farmers are going out of the dairy 
business. Grade Holsteins seem to be 
the favorite cattle in this section and 
are selling from $50 to S69. Calves sell 
at from S2 to $5—[H. Frank Paddock, 
Putnam County, N Y. 

RE, Rg 

In Yisclstcins, the super!ntendent of 
advanced register goes to Wisconsin, 
Mr Malcolm H. Gardner of Darien. Mr 
Gardner takes the place of Mr Hoxie, 
retired. The old president was re- 
elected for the coming year at the an- 
nual meeting, A. A. Cortelyou of Ne- 
shanic, N. J. The other officers are as 
follows: Vice-president, W. A. Matte- 
son of Utica, N Y; secretary and edi- 
tor, F. L. Houghton, Brattleboro, Vt; 
treasurer, Wing R. Smith of Syracuse, 
mS. 





The price of milk agreed upon is an 
average of 4 cents per quart whole- 
sale for the year ending June 1, ‘U6, 
We are delivering our milk at the 
Camden milk platform for city deal- 
ers. The amount received at Camden 
is said to be short of last year. Over 
150 40-quart cans are shipped daily 
from the Wrightstown station. Sev- 
eral farmers have sold out their herds 
and quit the dairy business. Grade 
cows predominate, being a cross with 


Jersey or Guernsey half breeds and 
some full bloods of those breeds. Hol- 
steins are not popular here. Good 


cows are selling at from $40 to $65 per 
head; fat calves at 6 cents per pound 
live weight, and $2 per head for rais- 
ing.—[Felix Albright, N. J. 
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LIVE STOCK. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 20 Yorkshire at 
$4.50 each, and 250 Berkshire pigs at $% and $6 eaci. 
These pigs are an especially nice lot, 6 to 8 weeks 
old, out of pedigreed stock, We also have 3 boars 
3 months old at $15 each, 2 boars 6 months old at 
$% each, and 1 boar 8 months old at $3. The-o 
are extra fine Berkshire boars out of pedigrecd 
stock, Also 25 mixed Yorkshire and Berkshi.e 
sows with pig at $15 each, HUDSON VALLEY 
FARMS, Glens Falls, N Y¥, 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Send no money. 
Order a beautiful, registered, yearling Holstein- 
Friesian bull to head your herd to-day. You need 
not pay for him unless he suits you. $5000 guaran- 
tee, $5000, Circulars sent on application, HORA‘ 3} 
L. BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, N Y. N B—.w 
cows, heifers and calves for sale, 250, You can get 
anything you want at Star Farm at satisfactory 
prices. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 
bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; Guern- 
sey calves; write for circulars, P. F. HAMILTON 
Cochranville, Pa, : 

















PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 
prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested. E, AKIN, Auburn, N Y, 


ENG BERKSHIRE—Sows bred, service boars, 
pigs, all ages, not related, We can please you. 
Write CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 


JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for 
sale, 7 cows, 9 heifers, 22 bulls, 8 E, NIVIN, 
Landenberg, Pa. 


DUROC-JERSEY BOARS—17 months old $15, 7 
months $10, 2 months $5; eligible. L. C. HALL, 
Atwater, N ¥. 


PEDIGREED Victoria pigs, $10 and $12 a pair, 
qepeeee prapeld. STEPHEN KELLOGG, Bennetts- 
rg, ° 


REGISTERED Holsteins, Chester White pigs, 
gaite pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, 
a. 




















English Yorkshires from im- 
BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 


REGISTERED O I © and Chester White pigs, 
cheap. E, P. ROGERS, Wayville, N Y. 


PRIZE HOLSTEINS for sale cheap. W. M. 
BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 


IMPROVED ‘° large 
ported stock. A. A, 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a@ small adv as noticeable as a large one, 

THE RATE for the ‘“‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place New York City 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


ST BERNARD puppies cheap. EXCELSIOR 
KENNELS, Waterloo, N Y. 














COLLIE pups. NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


CELERY and cabbage 
1000, $4 5000. Celery: Giant 





plants—Very strong, $1 
Pascal, Winter Queen, 


Golden Self-Bleaching, White Plume. Cabbage: 
Danish Ballhead, Succession, Surehead, Cauli- 
flower, F. W. ROCHELLE, Chester, N J, 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


PARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred poultry; Buff, Barred and White Plymeuth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, White Minorcas, Brown 
Leghorns and Mammoth Pekin ducks, Write for 
prices. EDWARD G, NOONAN, Marietta, Lan- 
caster Co, Pa. 








9 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc. Description, colored 60-page book, 
10c; list free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa, 





White Leghorns 


%3-EGG STRAIN Single-Comb 
Circular 


exclusively; 150 choice breeders for sale 
fre. GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain, N Y. 








MAMMOTH BRONZE. turkeys and eggs, LAN- 
DOR POULTRY YARDS, Croxton, Va. 


~ FOR SALE—% pair full-blood Homer pigeons, 
$25. STONE, Stull, Pa, 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


UNION LOCK poultry fence stops small chick. 
uneven ground, don’t sag or buckle, and is easily 
erected. tisfied customers say it’s best. We se)! 
at factory prices and pay freight. Orders filled with- 
out delay. 
and poultry fences. 











CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


STACK, IMPLEMENT, wagon covers, water- 
proof or plain canvas; hay caps, bed cloth, 
HENRY DERBY, 49 Warren St, New York, 











INVESTMENTS in our securities have proven 
absolutely safe and dividends uninterrupted for 
20 years. Anyone who has been obliged to realize, 
has always been able to do so—never at a loss, 
usually at a profit. No financial institution has a 
better record, Small sums, $12 to $120, receive the 
same attention as investments of $500 to $5000. If 
interested, state amount available for investment in 
case investigation proves satisfactory. Correspond- 
ence invited. HERBERT MYRICK, Editor Amer- 
= Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 

ity. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. _ 





OLDEST commission house in New York: estab- 
lished 1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 


BUTTER, eggs, poultry, hay, straw and all prod- 
uce; daily returns, Est’d 1844. GIBBS & BRO, 
Philadelphia. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Road by Half a Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
§2 Lafayette Place, - New Vork City 


40-ACRE FARM, dark, rich loam soil, price $450; 
6-room new dwelling and barn; 30 acres in growing 








corn, peas, vegetables, apple and peach trees; 10 
acres in wood. I am young lady; lost parents, 
must sell at once. Store, school and church 34 


mile of farm. 

Salisbury, Md. 

FLORIDA—For investmegts, homes, farms, fruit, 

poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 

re address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
a 


MAMIE PALMER, P O Box 3, 











8-ACRE POULTRY FARM, equipped, game, 
fish and oysters abound; fifie climate, on the salt 
water; good land and buildings, 27, Shelltown, Md. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 

















WANTED—A single man; must understand farm 
work and milking; state wages, references, age and 
nationality. MRS W. KOCH, Whitehall, N Y, 


Cost $1.90; Returns $39. 


Our advertisement of potatoes and 
poultry in Farmers’ Exchange column 
of American Agriculturist has been 
very satisfactory. From a $1.90 ad- 








vertisement, inserted once, Wwe sold 


| £39 worth of Partridge Wyandot eggs, 
| besides the sales of potatoes.—[Hiler 


Write to-day for catalog of farm, l'w® | pros, Prattsburg, N Y. 
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Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop.rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
yourown words. Itis the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Makethis your*own paper, 
and remember that the “old reliable ” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 





GEORGIA. 


Farm Gossip in Georgia. 








The cotton crop, as a rule, is now 
clear of grass. Blooming is general 
throughout the state. The small grain 
harvest. has been completed and 
threshing finished. The yield has been 
universally satisfactory. The peach 
crop is moving rapidly at highly satis- 
factory prices. The Kennesaw is the 
leading variety now being picked. 
Work in the way of preparation for 
shipping the Elberta crop is progress- 


ing well and shipments from. the 
southern section of the state will be- 
gin about July 1; prospects are now 
for a good cron, of exceptionally fine 
quality. Watermelons are plentiful 
and selling at reasonable prices 
though no ‘shipments of the famous 
reorgia melons has yet been made 


Cantaloups are better than last season 
and selling at 50 cents to $1 per dozen. 
Wild berries and plums are plentiful 
as well as the cultivated varieties and 
good prices received. 

Farmers are once more looking 
upon ten cent cotton as a certainty 
of the future. It is now too late to 
remedy the situation, for hundreds of 
acres that were abandoned during the 
rainy weather cannot now be recov- 
ered as the ground has become so 
hard-packed and dry that nothing in 
the way of-work can be accomplished. 
Besides the plant is so dwarfed and 
stunted it could never attain a de- 
sirable size. One of the main losses to 
home interests is the threatened short- 
age of the cownea crop. The bulk of 
the hoy and seed crop is generally 
planted from the first to middle of 
June and now only a small percentage 
of the crop is in the ground and there 
has not been a sufficiency of moisture 
to germinate the seed. This is delay- 
ing planting and a serious shortage in 
foodstuffs will likely result, as prices 
are always very high even in fine hay 
years; and now with poor corn pros- 
pects and a shortage in hay, record 
breaking prices may prevail next sea- 
son. 





Worth Co—Fall oats have been har- 
vested; an excellent crop. Spring oats 
were not worth ‘cutting. All other 
crops are quite up to the average, 
though cotton is beginning to die of 
“black root.’’ No pears, but other 
fruits are good. Melon crop fairly 
promising, but needing rain. Some 
fear a severe drouth. 


KENTUCKY, 


Farm Test of Cowpeas. 
STANLEY M’INTOSH, CASEY COUNTY, KY. 








My main crop of cowpeas was 
drilled with a grain drill and about 
100 pounds superphosphate per acre 
was used. A small quantity of the 
Wonderful variety was drilled first, 
but most of the crop was of the Large 
Black. This crop was drilled June 11. 
The Wonderful did not ripen but the 
Black variety was ready to harvest 
by the middle of September. 

The vines were cut in the morning 
and put in small shocks the next even- 
ing. In three or four days I went over 
the field and put two shocks together. 
They were left about a week longer, 
when they were hauled in the barn. 
The best season for planting for Casey 
county seems to be from May 20 to 
June 15. As to the food value of these 


crops, cowpea hay is about the same 
composition as wheat bran, and it is 
1 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


relished by almost all farm animals. 
Iforses soon learn to eat cowpeas and 
will leave corn to eat cowpea hay. 


Davis Co—Wheat is almost ready 
for the reaper, in fact some farmers 
have made a start. There has been 


but little complaint of fly and no rust 
except on the blades in some localities. 


The crop, from present indications, 
will be fair. Corn is not looking well 
in low lands where the recent wet 


weather caused much to bé replanted, 
but on hill land it is very fine. Oats 
not good, being short with poor stand. 
Meadows wili not be up to an average 
crop; most reports are that the growth 
has not been what w: expected a 
month ago. -The county union of the 
society of equity met at Owensboro 
June 10, and a large attendance was 
on hand, not only of the delegates but 
many others who came out of interest. 
The union recommended that no wheat 
be sold for less than $1 p bushel, 
that such growers as have no graneries 
purchase sacks and store their whet 


LS 


in them; and that sacks be bought, 
and not borrowed from the dealers, 
as to do so would in a measure tis 
growers to the dealer who furnished 
them with sacks. All farm work i3 
behind and with wheat harvest com- 


ing along there is no prospects of gci- 
ting up with aH work until after h«r- 


vest is over. Stock market remai 
about the same; prices firm. 

Grayson Co—Some of the earlicst 
wheat cut; it is fairly well headed a-d 
filled but generally too thin on tie 
ground, with the acreage rather sma! 
The yield will probably not be over 
GO%. Gardens good, but the potato 
crop will not be as large as promised 
a while ago. Peach .crop promises 
‘well. Apples about half a crop. Rasp- 
berries fine. Blackberries promise a 
great crop. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


In Western North Carolina.' 








Wheat harvest well along. The crop 
is not much over half one. Wet 
weather did much damage to it, and 
the heads are badly filled out. Some 
have no grains in them at all and the 
heads are short. Corn looking well. 
Most of it has been gone over the sec- 
ond time. Farmers are taking more 
pains in the manner of cultivating it 
and preparing the land. They plow 
deeper and use more improved ma- 
chinery to cultivate. Oats better this 
season than for several years. They 
are now heading out and have a 
good grain. Rye is not so good this 
season. 

The cotton plant is small and 
weather conditions have not been fa- 
vorable for its growth. Some of the 
more progressive farmers here usually 
have cotton blooms by July 4, but at 
present outlook it will be a curiosity 
this year on that date. Peas are being 


sown, whenever the farmers can get 
time from their other crops. They are 
generally very good. Early June 


peaches coming in. Blackberries and 
dewberries ripening. Sweet potatoes 
growing nicely. The tops of Irish po- 
tatoes have a vigorous growth, and 
are blooming well. 





Vance Co—All crops look fairly 
well, but full of grass. There has been 
much rain which has prevented farm 
work. Help hard to get. Many farm- 
ers have not finished chopping cotton 
and those who have finished are hav- 
ing hard work to keep it clear of grass. 
Corn is being plowed for the second 
time and appears to be a good stand- 


VIRGINIA, 


Louisa Co—Recent copious rains 
have increased the hay and grass pros- 
pect in this section, although the 
farmers report too much wet for 
wheat, fearing rust; a fair yield is an- 
ticipated. Cultivation of corn, trucks 
and other crops have also been re- 
tarded by excessive rains. 

Northumberland Co—The outlook 
for the wheat crop in this sectjon is 
very encouraging. Owing to the dry 
weather during the early part of 
spring, there is a very short growth of 
straw, but this shortness of straw only 
adds to the yield of grain, according 
to some of the most experienced farm- 








ers. The pea crap is about over. The 
yield in this section has been good this 
season, but prices have been poor and 
transportation inadequate. The acre- 
age sown in peas is growing smaller 
year by year. 


TENNESSEE. 
Cut Out of the Wilderness a Home. 


8. H. BINGMAN, MORGAN COUNTY, TENN, 


This region, known as the “Cumber- 
land Plateau,’’ was originally heavily 
timbered. The country is covered with 
wild Indian grass and all stock have 
freedom of the range, with unlimited 
grass and water from May to Novem- 
ber. The soil is sandy clay with rock 
or hardpan subsoil at to 10 feet deep. 
The soil lacks humus and its special 
need is potash. It readily responds to 
manure. Land can be bought at $2 to 
$10 per acre and good producing land at 
$25 to $75. It is well adapted to apples 
and small fruits. 

In 1902 I raised some strawberries 
which measured 7% inches in circum- 
ference. Agricultural methods here are, 
as yet, very primitive, and up-to-date 
farm equipment is a novelty, although 
country is rapidly progressing. I 
eame to Morgan county in February, 

1, and bought 63 acres of land for 
having for improvements a log 
cabin, small stable, small apple orchard 
and about 25 acres fenced, and not half 
cleared. When we landed I had less 
than $3 left. I rolled up my sleeves a 


the 


$ ) 





went to work to cut out*®of this w r- 
ness a home. The first year I raised 
10 bushels of corn per acre, last year 
as high as 65 bushels per acre, and 200 
bushels of potatoes per acre, and this 
year 400 bushels. Any kind of grass 


will grow here that has half a chanee. 
Land ranges from $2 per acre for wild, 
unimproved, up to $19 for improved 
land, according to location, etc. 

This country calls for wide-awake 
farmers, we have no use for drones or 
boomers. We want men of brain and 
brawn and grit, who will take per- 
manent holdings, create for themselves 
comfortable homes and live on the land. 
However, no man should come here and 
expect to “gather grapes of thorns’”’ or 
“figs of thistles’ for he will have to 
earn all he gets, and sometimes more. | 
Schools are numerous; where 20 years 
ago there was but one schoolhouse, there 
are now seven and one college. 


We | 


have daily mail and rural telephones. | 





MISSISSIPPI. 





Where Northern Farmers Are Needed. | 


D. A. SHAW, RANKIN COUNTY, MISS, 





I came to Rankin county in 1856. “We 
have good land and a pleasant climate. 
We have state institutions here equal 
to any in the south. Almost any south- 
ernecrop may be raised here and often 
two the same year. 

Sugar cane of fine quality is grown 
and the sweetest of syrup is made from 
our upland cane. It is a most profitable 
crop. We have fine range, grass and 
meadows. We have the Bermuda and 
other grasses and Japanese clover, all 
making fine feed for stock. The dis- 
advantages are, the lack of northern 
farmers to take charge of our land and 
farms and help us and themselves, 





ALABAMA, 


Fruits and Grasses Grow to Perfection. 
J. T. SIM, BULLOCK COUNTY, ALA. 





Bullock county offers inducements to 
industrious, energetic farmers. The 
average rainfall is 52 inches. Sum- 
mers are long and pleasant, frosts sel- 
dom coming before December 1. Win- 
ters are mild, only a few days that out- 
door work cannot be done, the ther- 
mometer seldom going to zero. I have 
lived in this county all my life, 57 
years, and have owned this home of 
387 acres since 1875. I bought it at 
$4.35 per acre. It is now worth $12. 

There is very little land for sale. It 
is a clay loam and responds readily to 
fertilizers and will make three-fourths 
to one bale of cotton per acre without 
fertilizer. There is plenty of colored 
labor. cheap. Some farmers have made 
much money by buying the land and 
renting it out. Fruits and grasses es 











| $3: 





to perfection, seldom failing. Schoo! 
facilities are good and still improvin,;. 
Public schools four to nine months 
in the year with good teachers, 


> 


TEXAS. 


Williamson Co—Oats and wheat a!) 
harvested. Cotton chopping the ordec- 
of the day. Hands very scarce; 
receive from $1 to $1.25 p 
board. Late corn beginning 
rain. Roasting ears, Irish potatoe; 
and onions in good supply. Potatoe; 
selling at 75c p bu, onions at 2\%c p 








they 
day ani 
to need 


Ib, corn 60c p bu. Fruit crop good 
some ripe peaches and apples. To- 
matoes and cantaloupes beginning to 
ripen. Pastures fine. Stock of al] 
kinds doing well. The Williamson Co 
farmers’ inst will be held at George- 
town July 20 and 21 and a large at- 


tendance is expected. Many valuab]> 
prizes are offered for best exhibits o? 
farm products, fruits, ete. 

Ellis Co—Excessive rains in this sec- 
tion are rather discouraging to farm- 
ers. But little cotton planted. Corn 
stunted by weeds and at most cann 
make more than one-half acrop. Cot 
ton land badly infested with weeds and 
in general the outlook is sorry. 

Franklin Co—Great floods of rain 
one after another, have fallen her 
Land torn up and washed out in ma 
places. All bottom lands are more < 
less overflowed and ruined. (Co 
blades on level ground have been s; 
and mangled by the wind and con 


rains. Farmers badly behind wi 
their work. But little cotton chop; 
out. Some farmers are not thi 
planting. Cotton that is up is ge 
ally a ‘very poor stand and cor 
looking yellow. In fact the 
outlook for a crop was never poo. 
Trish potatoes about ruined. 





Handsomely Rewarded. 





AWARDS IN THE MONTHLY Priz™ 
CONTESTS. 


The last of the monthly prize con- 


FINAL 


tests closed May 31, and we take pls 
ure in announcing the winners as fol- 
lows: First prize, C. E. Stetson, Shef- 
field, Ill, $50; second prize, S. J. St 
son, Sheffield, Ill, $25; third prize. 


Clara Stetson, Sheffield, Ill, $10; fourt) 
prize, G. W. Selby, Jewett, Jil, $5; fift. 
prize, J. J. Bartell, Sacramento, C 
sixth prize, L. B. Judd, Manto 
Mich, $2; seventh prize, Enos Li 
N Y, $2; eighth prize, 
Milan, O, $1; ninth prize, 


Yorktown, 
J. Finzel, 
Charles Dodswell, Ontario, N Y, 81 


tenth prize, F. C. Stanffer, Limerick. 
Pa, $1. 
The number of subscriptions sent 


by each varied from 66, from the win- 
ner of the first prize, to two from th» 
winner of the last prize. 

The three grand = season 
which were offered to those 
ing the largest number of subscrip- 
tions from the beginning of th: 
first contest last February were award- 
ed as follows: First prize, An Up- 
right Piano, to C. E. Stetson, Sheffield 
Ill, who sent 167 subscriptions; secon! 
prize, Horse and Buggy, to S. J. Stet- 
son, Sheffield, Il], who sent 142 sub- 
scriptions; and the third prize, $10) 
in Gold, to Clara Stetson, Sheffield, Ill, 
who sent 135 subscriptions. 

It will be noticed that the Stetson 
family were especially energetic, and 
that they succeeded in winning al! 
three of the Season Prizes. That 
each and every contestant had an 
equal opportunity was conclusively 
demonstrated in all four of the con- 
tests and anyone could have secure’ 
a prize by devoting a little of their 
spare time to the work. 

We trust that all who engaged 
in the contest will continue to pus 
the work with the same energy and 
enthusiasm displayed throughout th* 
same. Everyone will be liberally com- 
pensated for their effort, as the same 
liberal cash commissions are still al- 
lowed. We would also like to hea* 
from everyone who is anxious to assis* 
us in extending still further the influ- 
ence and usefulness of this publica- 
tion. 

Sample copies and everything neces- 
sary to a successful canvass will be 
sent free on application to the Agency 
Department,. American Agriculturist, 


prizes 
send- 


52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Kiowa Co—A small acreage of both 
winter and spring wheat and both 
Jooking good About twice as much 
alfalfa put in this year than last. Corn 
acreage 00% larger than a year ago 
and crop doing fine. Potatoes excel- 


Jent. About the same number o 
spring pigs on hand as last year. 
Dewey Co—Owing to wet, cold 


weather, corn is making slow growth. 
Potatoes excellent. Oats acreage HO% 
larger htan a year ago and crop doing 
fine. Winter wheat excellent. Rye 
fair. Poor outlook for apples. 


Logan Co—Rain delayed farmers in 
their cultivation of corn and cotton. 
Wheat is affected by rust. Oats and 
corn backward on account of unfa- 
vorable season. Potatoes fine. Fair 
prospect for apples. About one-quar- 
ter of the spring pigs were lost at far- 
rowing time. 





Claims a Full Tobacco Acreage. 


The government preliminary report 
on tobacco acreage for ‘05, in a gen- 
forecast made 


eral way, confirms the 
by American Agriculturist the latter 
part of April. The dept of agri report 


“In general it may be stated that 


says, 

there will be an increase in acreage 
for all types of cigar leaf tobacco; for 
burley, and for the regie*or dark to- 
bacco grown in Ky, Tenn and a small 
section of Ind In the Va sun cured 
and dark districts the acreage appears 
about the same as last year. In the 
bright district of the Old Dominion 
and the old Bright belt of N C the 
acreage will be decreased to some ex- 


tent. In the new bright belt of N C 
and S C the acreage will be increased; 


the enlargement in S C promises to be 
quite liberal. There is a slight falling 
off in the acreage of export types 
produced in Md and eastern O. 

“In Fla and Ga complaints have 
been made of ravages by insects, but 
aside from this, and barring calamity, 


this leaf producing section of 
the country will turn out one of the big- 
gest crops ever grown. The season has 
been unusually fine. Some reports say 
that 95% of the sun grown tobacco has 
just been contracted at a range of 15 
to 20c p lb. Present indications show 
probable increases in the acreage in 
the N FE states of 5 to 10% compared 
with last year. Reports from N Y in- 
dicate a slightly higher acreage than 


e1lgar 





last season. In Lancaster Co, Pa, a 
considerable enlargement in the area 
devoted to tobacco is noted. Large in- 
creases in the acreage are shown in 
Darke and other cigar leaf tobacco 
counties of O.” 
Tobacco Notes. 
A Nichmond, (Va) firm has been 


awarded the contract for furnishing 
the U S navy with 150,000 Ibs of to- 
bacco. The bid was 3414c¢ p lb. 


The French govt has complete con- 
trol of its tobacco industry both as 
regards production and manufacture. 


In "03 the tobacco crop of France to- 
taled 53,044,000 lbs produced from 
o),600 a, an average of 1340 Ibs p a 
compared with 786 Ibs for the U S. 
The average size of French tobacco 
farms is about % a each. The per 
capita consumption of tobacco in 
France in '03 was slightly over 2 Ibs. 
About 2-5 of France’s tobacco imports 
came from the U S, mostly Md, O, Ky 
and Va, j 

BURLEY MATTER QUIESCENT—In a 


communication to American dAgri- 
culturist Pres Hawkins of the Burley 
srowers’ co says the committee on 
finance is working on plans for hand- 
ling the ’05 barley crop. At present 
there is no news for publication re- 


garding future movements of the or- 
£anization. 


: KENTUCKY. 

Tonacco BuRNED—Fire which con- 
Sumed the warehouse of Griffith & 
Sherill, Mayfield, Ky, recently, resulted 
in the destruction of 1,000,000 Ibs of 
tobacco. This is the first big fire in 
the Mayfield tobacco district in 2 
years, 

DAVIESS Co—The outlook for the 
Present crop is sorry indeed; most of 
has not started growing as yet, for 
ome few days when first set out 





sing the 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


of making 
ground had 


it had the appearance 
a quick start, but the 
been very wet and later became very 
hard and not in condition to retain 
moisture. Tobacco set out under these 
conditions has not started to grow as 
it should’ and would have done under 
ordinary ‘conditions. The crop, set is 
not a large one, many having cut their 
usual portion down to half. There is 
still a large percentage of the last 
year’s crop in the hands of the grower 
now busy with other work; and lack 
of a season for handling has caused 
deliveries to be small at assn ware- 
houses as well as at factories where it 
had been sold on contract. Only a 
very few loads sold at the auction 
warehouse; much of what remains on 
hand will be stored in some one of the 
assn houses, of which there are double 
what was at first contemplated, the 
large amounts deposited there requir- 
opening of the additional 
Prices have remained rather 
firm, so far there have been no sales 
from any of the assn warehouses. 
Growers throughout the entire county 
report that not more than a 50 or 60% 
yield can be counted upon from pres- 
ent conditions, and this only including 


room. 


that already set with about 15% yet to 
be set.—[E. G. A. 
TENNESSEE. 
CLARKSVILLE—Receipts last week 


1069 hhds; offerings on the breaks 493, 
total sales 520. The market was ani- 
mated, strong and higher for all de- 
sirable leaf, which could be used for 
spinning or cigars; nondescript leaf 
was dull. Lugs continue bashful, and 
but few parade themselves to puUblic 
view. The weather ruled hot and dry, 
but rains may fall at any time. It is 
estimated that 10% of the area laid 
out is yet to be planted, and 10% to be 
replanted. Plant beds, or what is left 
of them, suffer under the dry weather. 
We quote good lugs at $5@5.50 p 100 
Ibs, good leaf 9@10.50.—[M. H. Clark 
& Bro. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

There is a stronger sentiment on the 
part of leading interests in southern 
tobacco producing states for the re- 
moval by congress of the tax on tobac- 
co. This feeling was well defined at 
the last meeting of the southern in- 
dustrial parliament held in Washing- 
ton. In a forcible address Pres J. 8. 
Cunningham declared in favor of the 
entire abolition of the tax, others were 
more compromising in their attitude. 
In a recent issue American Agricul- 
turist gave Press Cunningham's views 
on the subject. 


Cotton Shows Firmness—In spite of 
continued liberal movement of old cot- 
ton the market exhibits considerable 
strength, due to several causes. Re- 
ports from the southwest concerning 
the new crop inclined to favor higher 
prices and purchases of ’04 cotton by 
spinners are still maintained on a lib- 
eral basis. Moreover, the president of 
the international cotton congress re- 
cently held at Manchester, Eng, de- 
clared the entire surplus of the last US 
crop would be needed to fill up reserves 
which have been depleted materially 
during the moderate yields of the past 
four years. Total takings of world’s 
spinners since last Sept exceed 10,- 
400,000 bales, against 8,900,000 the 
same period last year. The visible 
supply has decreased slightly of late, 
but shows the liberal total of 3,800,000 
bales. At N Y prices for spot mid- 
dling, which receded shortly after the 
publication of the govt report on acre- 
age, advanced to 9c p lb and above. 








Rice Advance Sustained—The activ- 
ity and higher plane of rice prices re- 
cently noted in these columns has con- 
tinued. It is claimed that Tex cannot 
at best produce an effective acreage to 
exceed 60%. In the southwest, Japan 
varieties recently sold at 3%c p Ib 
that in the spring months were a drug 
on the market at 1%« Buyers are 
showing more advidity. which leads 
some to believe that stocks of rice at 
secondary markets are running low. 
It is said that almost all the visible 
supply, which does not exceed 
1,000,000 bags, is owned or controlled 
by La parties who are strong enough 
to hold the crop. The La movement 
for the season shows receipts of 2,1 
806 sks against 1,853,146 the same 
period last year. The Carolina crop 
movement aggregates 49,100 bbls. 










FREE SAMPLE 





Ever since the day of Noah, Pitch has 
been used to resist water. Water is absolutely 


powerless against it. 


Thus, an AMATITE 


roof, which consists of two layers of Pitch be- 

tween sheets of tough felt, with a mineral sur- 

face on top, is absolutely weather-proof. 

Rain, wind, heat or cold do not effect it. 
Send for Free Sample and booklet. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York 
Alle a 
and 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
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Philadelphia 
New Orleans 
Cincinnati 


inneapolis 
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FEED and ENSILAGE 


| GUTTER or SHREDDER 
With Wind Elevator 


We guarantee the “Blizzard” to 
be the best and most reliable en- 
silage or Goaeer cutter obtainable. Strong 
cad durable; economical to run; no 
waste ; will leva: to any heightorin any 
direction. It will y you to investigate the 
merits of the ** Blizzard ’’ before ying. 
Write for particulars how to get a ma- 
chine on trial. We assume all risk. 


JOSEPH DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
Box 88, Canten, Ohic. 




























TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIV 


creases the of 
+ | Jackson’s ae ‘Drain Tile meets every req Ww 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, 1. — + Side w alk Tile, ete. 
for what you want and prices. 


Rastiest and easiest worked. 
Carries off surplus water; 
admits air to the eoil. in- 
swampy tend | Ln and made. ferule, 
e also make » hows 
r 
JOHN MH, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, Hod 











Don't Cheat 


your face with bad soap. 
Enjoy the comfort and 
luxury and safety of 


WILLIAMS’ s'o“"s 


Free trial sample 
Write for ‘‘The 
how to Dress 


Sold everywhere. 
for 2-cent stamp. 
Shavers Guide 
Correctly. 


Williams Co Glastonbury, Conn. 


The J. B. 














silage and Dry Fodder. 
Strongest, Fastest & Best. 
improvements in 
Also Stlos, 


owers, Engines, etc. 
Harder Mfg. Co.. Box 43. Cobleskill, N.Y. 








SEEDS AND ROOTS. 
Prices low. 50 cent book on 
pature and Profits of Ginseng 

REE. Send for it. Address 


D. BRANDT, Bes 616, Bremen, Ohio. 








CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS 


For Sale—Le ocing varieties, corety packed with 
moss in baskets. B. Were te for prices. 

h_with order. Plants read about June 15th. 
WOODLAND FARM, Canastota, Madison Co., N. Y. 





best by Test—80 YEARS. We CASE 
WanT MORE SALESMEN PAY w28) 
Stark Nursery, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. 





Sores on horses, quick as magic 
Pratts Vet. Healing Ointment. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 


. 
ee 








(Wittaaee 7 S N C E Strongest 
wane Made_— 


an See how closely itis woven. Sold 
direct to the farmer at factor 
rices, on 30 Days 

your money back if not satisfied, 
Write today for free Catalogue, 


COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY 
Box 10, Winchester, Indiana. 





Bend for Free Sample Copy of 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


handsome semi-month: 
— Bee- Keeping. {mx on o Bee ni roy 4 
lies free if you mention this paper. 
The o As 1. Root Co. Medina, QO. 


BEE 
KEEP- 
ERS 





JUST ISSUED 


POULTRY FEEDING 


AND FATTENING 


A handbook for poultry keepers on the standard 
and improved methods of feeding and marketing 

kinds of poultry. 

The subject of feeding and fattening poultry is 
Prepared largely from the side of the best practice 
and experience here and abroad, although the 
underlying science of feeding is explained as fully 
as needful. The subject covers all branches. includ- 
ing chickens, broilers, capons, turkeys and water- 
fowl; how to feed under various conditions and for 
different purposes. The whole subject of capons and 
caponizing is treated in detail. A great mass 
practical information and experience not readily 
obtainable elsewhere is given, with full and ez- 
plicit directions for fattening and preparing for 
market. The broad scope of the book is shown in 
the following 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Thrifty Growth, Expert Chicken Feeding, Broiler 
Raising, Nutrition for Layers, Special Foods, To 
Finish and Dress Capons, The Art of Poultry Fat- 
tenine. Lessons from Foreign Experts, American 
Fattening Methods, At Killing Time, Preparing 
for Market, Marketing Turkeys and Waterfowl, 
Finish and Shaping. 
Profusely illustrated, 160 pages, 5x7 1-2 inches, 
cloth, Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


$2 Lafayette Place. New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicage, Ui. 





See CUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 

At Chicago, offerings of grass stock 
continue rather plentiful for thus early 
in the season and give all indications 
of augmenting. The supply of corn 
fed beeves was not heavier than the 
demand called for and prices held up 
fairly well. Generally grass steers in- 
clined to weakness. Buyers are en- 
deavoring to revive interest in a five 
days’ market plan and are urging 
larger shipments on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Fridays. They claim that 
exporters would purchase choice steers 
more freely on Tuesdays were offer- 
ings at hand. 


Fancy native steers ......$).85@ 6.25 
Inferior to medium ....... 4.00@ 5.25 
Fair to good butcher cows. 2.50@ 3.60 
Cutters and canners ...... 1.25@ 3.25 
Com’n to ex butcher bulls. 2.50@ 4.50 
Feeders, good to choice... 3.75@ 5.00 
Plain to choice stockers .. 2.85@ 4.50 
CEIVED cccceseccess socos COO COO 
Milch cows, p head ......25.00@55.00 

Receipts of cows and bulls from Wis 
proved liberal and moved rather slug- 
gishly. Bologna bulls dropped a few 
points, selected lots going at $3:to 3.10 
p 100 lbs. Still larger supplies of 
grassy cows are anticipated. Veals 
were vunished to some extent by buy- 
ers, choice kinds going at 5.75 to 6. 

Little change featured the hog trade. 
The proportion of heavy packing stock 
among arrivals was rather moderate 
from the view-point of the packer. 
However, as a general rule the qual- 
ity and weight show improvement. 
The average weight of swine received 
at Chicago the first week of this 
month was 221 lbs, the heaviest so far 
this year. Sales showed a range of 
$5.19 to 5.45 p 100 Ibs. 

The lamb market, under the stim- 
ulus of a broader demand, hardened. 
Considering the advanced season 
prices are most’ satisfactory to ship- 
pers. Good to choice spring lambs 
are quotable at $6.50 to 7.50 p 100 Ibs; 
shorn 6 to 4.65. Feeders in good re- 
quest at 4.50 to 5.10. Countrymen are 
showing avidity in looking after good 
breeding ewes. Quotations are as high 
as 4 to 4.40 for the best grade of stock. 
Offerings are large. Prime mutton 
wethers bring 4.75 to 5.25; ewes, 4.25 
to 5; culls and stages 2.50 to 3.75. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 


STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 





lise ed Wheat Corn Oats 
Jash or Spo PPR, ence ee ae Payee 
PO" | 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 1906 | 1904 


Chicago.....]1.03 |1.00 | .54:,| .48";| .31%4| .42 
New York...}1.0749/1.07'9] .62 -56%4! .35'.| 47 
Boston .....-) — _ 65 63 | -39', | 50 
Toledo.......]1.03 |1.0234) .56 | .50',) .33 | 43% 
St Louis.....]1.02 [1.03 | .53 | .47 | .82 | .41 
Min’p’lis... {1.07 94 50 | .45 | 30 | 40 
Liverpool... .|1.06 oe G4 61) — a 














At Chicago, bulletins from western 
grain fields cut more of a figure in 
the cereal markets than any other sin- 
wie influence. As is always to be ex- 
pected at this time of*®year, crop ad- 
vices were contradictory, and it re- 
quired considerable sagacity on the 
part of traders to sift the chaff from 
the wheat in order to arrive at defi- 
nite conclusions about plant growth 
and harvest outlook. 

In general, the belief prevailed that 
small grains are doing well, yet there 
was an absence of particularly bear- 
ish tactics in the wheat pit. In fact, 
prices at one time last week showed 2 
@3e advance, due to some _ ner- 
vousness over crop conditions in the 
northwest where temperatures ran 
low, and moisture was excessive. The 
usual grist of telegrams and letters 
from the winter wheat territory were 
at hand, many of these remarking 
about the beginnings of harvest and 
threshing, but of course no actual 
movement of new grain of conse- 
quence. July wheat late last week 
sold up to 89%ec p bu, followed by a 
slight price reaction, Sept 85%c, Dec 
much the same level. 

So far as foreign crops and markets 
are concerned, there is little new to be 
said. Plant growth and development 
on the continent and in the U K are 
generally satisfactory, according to re- 
cent advices. Our export trade in 
wheat and flour remains disappoint- 
ing. 

Corn was fairly active within a mod- 
erate range, tending toward a slightly 








THE LATEST MARKETS 





higher level much of the time. July 
worked up to 54c p bu, and September 
58e, followed by a slight reaction, 
while Dec delivery, which of course 
means new corn, was traded in fairly 
a little above and below 48c. While 
the crop is somewhat late, advices 
from our own county correspondents 
coincide with recent government bulle- 
tins, which hint of more or less re- 
planting; but this has not appreciably 
disturbed the trade. Mid-June weath- 
er on the whole favorable to plant 
growth. <A fairly good demand has 
existed for cash corn, almost wholly 
on domestic account. 

The oats trade was fair with a mod- 
erate volume of business at steady to 
easy prices. Operators were guessing 
on a liberal ’05 crop, but it is too soon 
to know definitely. Standard grade for 
July delivery sold around 30%@31%e 
p bu, Sept and Dec 28% @29 4c. Choice 
white oats by sample 31%, @32%e. 

Under fairly liberal offerings, con- 
sidering the character of the demand, 
barley was quiet but easy, with prices 
here and there shaded a trifle. But 
in the main the market held close to 
the recent level, good to fancy malting 
grades 46@50c p bu, feed barley 38@ 
42c. 

Timothy seed was practically steady 
under small offerings and fair in- 
quiry, contract prime $2.90 p 100 Ibs, 
Sept 3.05@3.10. Clover was dull, prime 
grade about 12c p Ib, other grass 
seeds quiet and easier in tone. 

At New York, a further hardening 
noted in local prices for corn. No 2 
elevator quoted at 61%c p bu. No 2 
red wheat $1.07@1.09 to arrive, Man- 
itoba 1.06@1.09, corn chops 23 p ton, 
meal 1.16@1.18 p 100 Ibs, hominy 3@ 
3.10 p bbl. Clipped white oats 36@40c 
p bu, mixed 35@35%c, feeding barley 
50c, malting 52@55c. Malt 65@70c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE: 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured 
Apples. 

There will be not to exceed 25% of 
an apple crop in Mo. Ark will have 
one-half crop or 3000 carloads. Apple 
barrels will sell lower than last year, 
when they cost 80@35c ea. No 2 stock 
quoted this season at 20@22%c.—[G. 
A. Atwood, Sec Ozark Fruit Growers’ 
Assn. 

An English exporter, who is back 
from Cal, says the Newtown apple 
crop of the Pajaro valley is showing 
up well; far ahead of last year when 
it was a failure. He says the Ore crop 
of export aples will not exceed that 
of ’04. In southern Ore thousands of 
acres have been planted to orchards 
within the past year. 

Apple crop in this section will un- 
doubtedly be lighter than last year, 
Much complaint that Greenings are 
not setting. As we had a light Bald- 
win bloom it stands to reason that we 
cannot make more than one-third to 
one-half of last year’s apple crop. 
Coopers are offering bbls at 32@35c ea 
compared with 22@38c in ’04.—[B. 
C., Wayne Co, N Y. 

The demand .for apple barrels in 
western N Y will not be large this 
year, according to P. B. Wilson, of Or- 
leans Co. Present quotations $1.30 p 
bbl against 1.36 in ’04 

Frost this month damaged prospects 
for early apples in Kings Co, Nova 
Scotia, some orchardists talking ‘a 
50% crop.’’ In other parts of the prov- 
ince the loss is not reported as serious. 

At New York, offerings light and 
market holding steady. Fey Spy $5@6 
p bbl. 3aldwins 2.75@4. Ben Davis 
2.75@3.50. Russets 2.75@3.75. 

Beans, 

A correspondent writing this week 
from Sagadahoc Co, Me, says the acre- 
age devoted to yellow eye beans will 
prove up to the average. Conditions 
so far favorable. Quotations $2.25 p 
bu f o b. 

-Bean acreage around Carleton will 
be the biggest ever known, mostly pea 
beans planted. Weather favoring de- 
velopment. Shippers give $1 p bu.— 
{[A. W., Orleans Co, N Y. 

A Cal correspondent, writing from 
Camarillo, says’ the lima bean acreage 








may run as large as 50,000. Conditions 
so far have proved favorable. Prices 
5%@6c p lb, compared with 5c in 
March. 

Hardly an average acreage of field 
beans. Rains retarded planting 10 
days to two weeks. Early crop in a 
critical condition. Best stock brings 
$1.25@1.385 p bu, about 20c lower than 
March.—T[J. K. C., Washtenaw County, 
Mich. 

Wet weather makes bean acreage 
uncertain. Some may on that account 
turn from beets to beans. Prices close 
to $1.40 p bu.—[R. S., Shiawassee 
County, Mich. 

At New York, marrows in moderate 
supply and the market is hardening; 
quotations $3.10@3.20 p bu, pea beans 
1.75@1.85, red kidney 2.70@2.80. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, the demand for veals 
is inert. For this reason the market 
weakened under supplies that could 
not be called excessive. Calves, if 
prime, fetch 9@9%c p Ib, fair to good 


8@8 tec. 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, evap apples, futures, 
are firmer, being bid up to 6c p Ib. 
Small fruits somewhat dull. New crop 
not yet coming in. Quotations, rasp- 
berries 24@25c p lb, huckleberries 10 


@l1l1c, blackberries 6%@7c, cherries 
13%c. 


Eggs. 

Offerings of fcy hennery and fresh 
local eggs at N E markets are none 
too liberal, while supplies of westerns 
continue heavy. This is resulting in a 
wide margin between prices for locals 
and western, amounting to 4@8c p doz. 

At New York, the finest northern 
eggs bring 17@18c p doz, checked 11@ 
13c, fey nearby 20@21c, southerns 
mostly 14@15c. 

At Boston, fine hennery stock 21e 
Dp doz, southern and western eggs 14@ 

Co 

At Chicago, eggs are averaging 
poorer in quality and it is hard to 
move some southwestern stock, even 
at prices as low as 11@12c p doz. Ex- 
tras sell at 17c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

According to mail advices the early 
fruit crop of the U K has been serious- 
ly damaged by cold weather. Not 
known yet what the loss to apple or- 
chards will figure out. 

Special reports from Carver, Mass, 
say many cranberry bogs show dam- 
age by winterkilling. Some tracts are 
absolutely unharmed, while others 
show a loss of 10 to 30%. Several 
smaller growers are increasing their 
bogs from 2 to 5 a, while some of the 
bigger companies are adding from 14) 
to 25 a this season. 

A half crop of apples is promised 
in Cumberland Co, Pa, according to 
D. C. Rupp. Peach outlook fine, pears 
50%, plums uneven, small fruits bear- 
ing full. 

According to officials of railroad in- 
terests, damage claims of N C farm- 
ers against the Armour car co and the 
roads for loss of strawberries due to 
lack of car service, are largely settled. 
Growers received from $1.25@2 p cra 
for the ruined fruit. 

Peaches, pears, plums and cherries 
looking well, but recent heavy rains 
may. injure fruits. Apples fair to heav- 
ily set except those Baldwins which 
bore last year.—[C. A. H., Niagara Co, 
Ww . 

At New York, cherries coming more 
freely., Best state stock 25@50e p 8-lb 
bskt.. Plums $1@1.50 p carrier, peaches 
T5ce@2. Choice native strawberries 10 
@15c p qt, fair to good 5@S8c, black- 
berries 6@10c, raspberries 5@10¢@ p 
pt, huckleberries 10@15c p qt, goose- 
berries 5@7c, currants 10@12c p Ib. 
Muskmelons, Ga, 1@3 p cra, water- 
melons 20@385c ea. 

Ifay and Straw. 

Dealers at eastern markets say their 
reports indicate that considerable old 
hay will be carried over into the next 


season. This true particularly with 
regard to Mich, O and N Y. Advices 


from northern O say there will be an 
abundance of mixed hay, running 
more to clover than to timothy. The 
acreage of the latter was cut down 
materially. 

At New York, strictly prime hay is 
holding up in price, bringing $16@17 
p ton. Only a small proportion of 








receipts grades as prime, however, 

Clover mixed quoted at 14, clover 11@ 

13, rye straw 15, oat and wheat 9@10, 
Mill Ieeds. 

Local dealers at N E markets say 
stocks of mill feeds are comparatively 
light. They believe that unless the 
new winter wheat crop is available for 
early grinding by the mills, there js 
no prospect of a superabundance of 
spot delivery of mill feeds during the 
next four to six weeks. Quotations by 
western mills for season shipment bran 
are slightly firmer than a few weeks 
ago. 

At New York, city bran can be 
bought for $19.50@20 p ton, western 
spring. shipment, 1S. Red dog 24, 
Cottonseed meal 26, linseed oil 30. 

Onions. 

Latest reports from the onion belt 
embracing Whitley and Noble coun- 
ties, Ind, say the last flood did less 
damage than feared. Cutworms have 
proved most troublesome, however, 
and F. H. Shaw estimates not 40% of 
the crop unscathed. 

It is reported that onion prospects 
around Canastota, Madison Co, N Y, 
have been cut down greatly by heavy 
winds. Many farmers obliged to reset 
and this may reduce the acreage. 

At New York, heavy receipts the 
rule and prices continue low. La of- 
ferings sell at 25@75c p sk, Egyptians 
1.50@1.75, Bermudas 20@65c p cra, Tex 
50c@1, southern potato 75@80c p bskt. 

Potatoes. 

Receivers at N E points comment 
favorably upon the manner in which 
Me ’U+ potatoes are keeping, consider- 
ing the warmer weather. The season 
is drawing to a close, yet indications 
point to northern supplies holding out 
until along in July. 

The Va potato crop is starting mar- 
ketward. It is agreed that the acre- 
age is considerably larger than last 
year, an increase of 15@20% noted at 
Cape Charles. The movement should 
prove heavier than in ‘U4. 

At New York, quotations for ’04 po- 
tatoes 7T5c@$1 p 180 lbs. New pota- 
toes in full supply and slumped bad- 
ly last week. Medium to good south- 
erns fetch 1@1.50 p bbl, fine Rose 2@ 
2.00. 


At Boston, old potatoes selling bet- 
ter, bringing 40@50c p bu, southerns 
$1.50@2.50 p bbl. 

At Chicago, old potatoes very poor 
sale, as low as 138@ltc p bu. Some 
fine new southwestern tubers sell at 
538@60c p bu. 

Poultry. 

Reports from various towns i) 
western N E say the crop of late spring 
chickens is heavier than usual. High 
prices have stimulated farmers to put 
out larger settings and in some towns 
the crop promises nearly double last 
season, 

At New York, with warmer weather 


and larger offerings prices have ex- 
hibited weakness. Springs bring 20@ 


23c p Ib 1 w, fowls 13%e, roos- 
ters 9@9l4ce, turkeys 12c, ducks 
GO@S80e p pr, geese 41@1.25, pigeons 


25@20c. Dtessed turkeys 15@18c p Ib, 
fey Pa broilers 28@35c, western and 
southern 18@24c, fowls 12%c, spring 
ducks 17@18c, squabs 1.50@2.75 p doz. 

At Foston, icel turkeys 17@1&8e p 
Ib. Live fowls 13%c p 1b, springs 2) 
@24ce, roosters S@!c. Offerings of 
western iced poultry are liberal. 

Vegetables. 

Cabbage acreage increased about 
20% in this section, regardless of last 
season’s experience. Too much rain 
for favorable development, otherwis® 
prospects good.—-[F. W. G., Racine 
Co, Wis. 

Advices from Md say few packers 
are willing to pay farmers over * D 
ton for tomatoes. In Harford Co the 
acreage shows a sharp restriction; as 
much as 50%. Recently the market for 
canned tomatoes hardened. 


No enbbage raised here for ship- 
ment, but local demand calls for 50,- 


.000 flat cabbages mostly for kraut. 


The average yearly price has ruled 
about 3c p head, but last season some 
sold down to 2e. Think growers 
around Cranesville will get out a full 
acreage.—[J. D. W., Montgomery Co, 
N Y. 

Prices for cabbage and tomatoes et 
N Y have ruled very disappointing of 
late. “Tomatoes are coming in large 





supplies from Miss, fine stock selling 


at 40@30e p cra of 4 bskts. Ordinary 
offering hardly brought freight 

charges, if that much. Choice Fla to- 
atoes sold at 75c@$1. 

At New York, sweet potatoes $1@ 
995 p bskt, asparagus $1.25@3 p doz 
pehs, beets and carrots $1@2, cabbage 
93@00e p bbl-cra, cauliflower $1@1.50 


p doz, cukes 75c@$1.75 p bskt. Corn 


$11 p2.510 p 100, celery 20@90c p doz, 
egg plants $1@2 p bx. Horse radish 5 
@ie Dp lb, _—— 50c@$1 p bbl, lima 
peans $2@5 p oem mushrooms 20@75e 
p Ib, mil nt $1@3 p 100 bchs, oyster 
plants $2@3, aahes® and radishes 50@ 
The, turnips 1@1.25, cress do. Okra 


$1,50@2.25 p carrier, parsnips $1@1.25 
p bbl, peppers 1@1.50 p bskt, peas 500 


@$1.25, string beans 20c@$1, spinach 
80@50c p bbl, squash $1@2.25. 
Wool. 

In many of the western and north- 
western districts the wool season is 
either over or closing. The recent 
Shaniko 1uctions in Oregon marked 
the windup of the season in that state. 
More or i ss activity is noted in the 
central districts at prices steady with 
recent advances. In O, Pa and Ind 
pest clips of washed wool sell from 30 
tu 82c p lb. The market is somewhat 
quieter at Atlantic receiving points. 

THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERTES. 
York Boston Chicago 
a ba) 21 20 34 20 
“4, , 18 Is 17% 
03..21 @22 22 @22% 20%@21 

It is claimed that the big condensed 
milk factory at Fulton, N Y, is to be 
shut down permanently July 1. This 
pl is owned by Henry Nestle of 
Switzer l, ho was formerly a com- 
petit th the Borden company in 
US 1 Europe. It is alleged that 
an agreement has been reached where- 
by N tires from the American 
field turn is permitted the mo- 
nopoly of the European trade 

N hat prices for butter are 
more conformity with the 
ideas of buyers, the demand from 

l improves. Advices indi- 
cate tl ew make is going rapidly 
into refrigeration. Reports from lead- 
ing « y ctions, both east and 
west, y favorable conditions exist 
for ; heavy production. Some are 
predicting an unprecedented output. 
With p down to the present basis, 
however, the demand should be most 
comprehs ive. Total receipts at New 
York, Ch ro, Boston and Philadel- 
phia tl 10 days of this month, 
aggregated 293,000 packages, an  in- 
crease of 30,000 over the same period 
last ve Receipts at Chicago last 
month were 1435,500 packages, the 
heaviest since May, ’96. Chicago prices 
for cmy averagec "22.2¢ p Ib during the 
month, the best in over 10 years. 


At New York, generally the market 
is in 50 od shape, choice butter being 


absorbed readil y. Cmy 2l1c p lb, dairy 
18@: 20e. 

- At Boston, western emy fetches 
<)%c p lb, dairy 18@1)'%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, butter market 
declining, « my 20@21e p Ib, dairy 
dow n to 13%e—At Cleveland, cmy 
prints 2le p lb, dairy 16@17c. 

Pennsylvania — At Philadelphia, 
choice emy 211%4@22c p Ib, ladle 14@ 
lée.—At Pitt burg, fey cmy prints 22 
@23c lb, dairy 16@18c. 

At } sdinng buyers seeking out fine 
lots fit to serve storage purposes. 
Extra en y quotable at 20c p lb, dairy 


16@17c. 
The Cheese Market. 


The manner in which buyers are 
taking hold of new grass cheese in 
dairy districts of N Y, Wis and Mich, 
as well as the smaller producing 


States, is most gratifying to producers, 
Prices continue 1 to 2¢ p lb higher 
than last season and this in spite of 
the fact that the output seems to be 
running quite large. Buyers are 
complaining that quotations are too 
Stiff for profits, but they are compar- 
ing the present range with last year, 
aS everyone knows was one of the 
most disastrous cheese seasons on 
record for the farmer. 


At New York, new f c white and 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


getaval 9@9%c p Ib, light skims 7@ 
Cc. 

At Boston, finest N Y fe cheese is 
salable at 9% @9%c p Ib. 

At Chicago, choice twins 9@9%e p 
ib. Daisies 94%@0%c. Young Amer- 
icas 10@10%c. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Wants an Icehouse—Will some read- 
er tell me through these columns how 
I can best erect an icehouse of about 
1000 tons capacity? Would it be ad- 
visable to build above ground or to 
excavate a hill and build the sides 
with rock and concrete walls? Should 
it be covered with a shingle roof and 
should there be air spaces between 
the walls? Would a house built all 
above the ground be better than one 
on a side hill? Would like to have 
the experiences of others. I want to 
build this summer.—[H. W. Dickerson, 
Suffolk County, N Y. 





Protecting Asters—W. J. H., New 
Jersey: The black beetle which does 
so much injury to the flowers of asters 
can be kept from them by covering 
the plants with cheesecloth or 
mosquito netting. Where choice plants 
are grown many people protect them 
in this way, as there is no spray or 
material that can be used to advan- 
tage against the insects. By making 
a temporary frame, high enough so 


that one can walk under it, with a 
small door, it can be covered very 
cheaply. In this way choice flowers 


are grown. 





Spraying Materials and Gas—L. B. 
R., New York: I have your letter rel- 
ative to the effect of carbonic acid gas 
mixtures as the 


upon such spraying 
bordeaux, and the lime-sulphur and 
salt mixture. If the carbonic acid gas 


were to come in contact with either 
of these mixtures it would immediate- 
ly unite with the hydrated calcium 
oxide present in those mixtures, caus- 
ing the formation of calcium carbon- 
ate, which would be precipitated. Just 
what influence this would have upon 
the efficiency of the spraying liquids 
I cannot state, but I doubt if it would 
be a material influence. We have no 
data on this point. I am informed by 
members of my staff that a float sep- 
arates the gas from the spraying mix- 
ture in the sprayers in use and that 
consequently there is no extensive con- 
tact of the gas with the spraying 
liquid. This being the case, I do not 
see how the effect of the gas upon the 
liquid can amount to much, and even 
if the contact was extensive, I know 
of no data justifying the statement 
that the result would be beneficial.— 
[Dr W. H. Jordan, Director New York 
Experiment Station. 


a> 


The Milk Market. 

At New York the exchange price 
still remains 2c p qt. It is not certain, 
however, that this price will be main- 
tained to the end of the month. The 
werm weather has eaten up @ good 
portion of the surplus and should it 
continue there might be need to raise 
the price before July 1. Some think 
the price should not have been re- 
duced to 2c on June 1. The general 
situation is more in favor of the milk 
producer, and exchange members say 
that indications point to the market 
advancing July 1 if not before. 
the Lack1- 





Complete returns from 
wanna road show that road carried 
111,379 40-qt cans, 221,747 12-qt bxs, 
293 “15-qt bxs of bottled milk, and 


13,7386 40-qt cans of cream in the 
month of May. Receipts of milk and 
cream in 40-qt cans for the week end- 
ing June 18 were 














BEST OF SEPARATORS 
ACTUALLY FREE 
OF COST 


This is really the fact in the purchase of a DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR. Any reputable person may buy 
a DE LAVAL machine on such liberal terms that the 
machine actually pays for itself. 

And it not only does this the first year, in which it 
saves its cost, but goes on doing it for fully twenty years to 


come, 
advance”’ 
wise, dollar foolish. 
instead of saving it, 
Saving. 

There is no possible reason why any buyer of a Cream 
Separator should be content with less than the DE LAVAL, 
and there never was a more promising time to make this 
most profitable of all farm investments. 

Send at once for new catalogue and full particulars, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co, 


RANDOLPH & Canal Sre., * eo 12! Youvuire SQuana, 
CHICAGO. General Offices: MONTREAL, 


#218 Fusert Street, 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 75 & 77 Yor« Srreev, 


PHILADELPHIA. TORO 
NEW YORK. 


In the face of these facts buying trashy “ cash-in- 
separators, or any other than the best, is penny 
Such machines quickly lose their cost 
and then go on losing instead of 


© & 1! Drumm Sr., 248 McDeRmoT AVENUE, 
SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEG. 






















Endless 


Great Western ""“tcrs,, 
Manure Spreader 






all kinds of man enor stack bottoms and commercial fertilizer regard- 

less of their condition reads as much ia a day as 15 men can by hand. Spreads the 
SPR EAD to4 minutes. Makes the same amount of manure go three times as far and 
results; makes all manure fine and immediately available for plant food. 


WOW BUNCHABLE RAKE (75 Sheree Bolas all Bard’ chunks fa contact 
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below ax preads evenly from start to finish and cleans out perfectly clean. 


HOOD AND END GAT keeps manure away from beater while loadi 
ven 


choking of beater and throwing out a 
g and acts aswind To when Eprending, has a graduating lever and can be 
bee a to RAF thick or thin, 3 to 25 loads pe 
LIGHT DR AFT =: because the load is nearly y equally balanced on front and rear axles, 
on 
and whee 


3 pre- 
sunch 


The team is as near the can work, Front and rear axies are 
track; beater shaft runs in ball and socket bearings, therefore no friction, 














Milk Cream 
ee 2,898 | 
Susquehanna ........ 14,897 347 
West Shore ......... 17,800 1,564 | 
Lackawanna ........ 31,500 3,000 | 
N Y¥ Cent (long haul) 38,800 1,808 
N Y Cent seencnenad 9,850 108 
ORIG 6 cascvcccccess Se 2,910 
Lehigh Valley eres 1,231 
Homer Ramsde!l Line — 125 
New Haven ...cceccees 
Other sources ....... 4 “180 180 

Wesel .ccccssccccesmee 14,171 


It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 











ter of incives in diameter, seat turns over when loading, Machine turnsin its own length, 
SiMPLI C There are only two levers on our machine, One which raises the hood, 
locks it and throws the machine in gar atthe sametime. It can then 

and out of gen <4 without lowering the hceod. One lever which changes 


rend thick or thin, m RA so iLITY that a boy w ho can drive a team can handleit, 


be thro 
STREA NGTH AND DURABILITY Seiciciiie tortoises 


considered ina manuresp er. TheGreat 
strong spoke and rim, heevy steel tires. Strong, well 
braced box with avy oe ae “Oak teague, hickory doubletrees, malleable castings, gears a 
— keyed on. Galvanized hood. Every partis made extrastrong, segerdteasesecst, Itis 
tee whe: wants the best; made in four sizes, 30, 50, 70 and 100 bushel capac pou. 
GUARAN [EE Should any part break, wear out or get out of order within one year we 
replace free of charge. for free catalogue, showing latest improve- 
1t tells how to apply manure to secure best results, 


SMITH MANUFACTURING CO. 
168-164 East Harrison Street, CHICACO, ILL. 
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The Fascinating Study of Ants, 


Cc. T. BRUES, CURATOR OF INVERTEBRATE 
ZOOLOGY, PUBLIC MUSEUM OF MILWAU- 
KEE, WIS. 

Prof Brues has made a name as a 
student of this most wonderful little 
insect about which most of us know noth- 
ing. He has prepared four articles espe- 
cially for the readers of this paper in 
which he will not only tell in a most 
fascinating way of the wonderful life 
history of these marvelous little insects, 
but will show just how every boy or girl 
can see and study for themselves the 
wonderful community life of the ants, 
can see the workers and the soldiers, 
the nurses and the ruling queen. This 
first paper will tell how to establish a 
colony for study. 

PART tI. 

WOW TO PREPARE AN ARTIFICIAL NEST. 
No group of insects can be so easily 

established in confinement and_ so 
readily studied as ants. In every part 
of the country there are many kinds 
which can be collected and kept alive 
in the house if a suitable nest is pro- 
vided for them. Once a nest is started 
it can be cared for with little trouble 
and amply repay for any outlay of 
time and trouble. 

Formerly most nests were made to 
contain earth for the ants to dig about 
in as in nature, but those without 




















Tig J=SIDE VIEW OF FIELDE ANT NEST. 
earth are better for observation, as the 
ants are always in sight and can be 
observed at any time without disturb- 
ing them, while the lack of earth does 
not inconvenience them at all. 

The first pattern to be described is 
made of glass and has been termed 
the “Fielde”’ nest, from its inventor, 
Miss Adele Fielde. It is very simple 
in construction and has many desir- 
able features not to be found in other 
nests. To build one, the following ma- 
terials are necessary: Two sheets of 
window glass, 8x10 inches, one of 
them cut into several pieces; a num- 
ber of strips of glass about half an 
inch wide; some liauid glue, or ce- 
ment and a few half-inch strips of old 
toweling or thick cotton cloth. The 
instructions for putting these pieces 
together can be best understood after 
looking at Figure 1, which shows a 
top and side view of a completed nest. 

The large piece, 8x10 inches, forms 
the base and the strips of glass are 
glued or cemented on it, around the 
edge, leaving a small door, a, at one 
corner. These strips should be placed 
two thick so as to give sufficient hight 
to the chambers. Another pair of 
strips now divides the nest into two 
equal parts, leaving a little door, b, on 
the side opposite to a. One of these 
halves is divided again, leaving a door, 
c, at one end. The top piece is now 
cut into two equal pieces, and one of 
these halves again, forming a separate 





Fig 2—JANET CEMENT ANT NEST. 


lid for each chamber in the nest. To 
provide air for the ants, the strips of 
toweling are glued over the strips of 
glass; this allows air enough to pen- 
etrate and prevents the growth of any 
mold in the nest. A small slice cut 
from a sponge and soaked in water, 
completes the equipment. The three 
top sheets of glass now cover the three 
chambers and any one can be re- 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


moved singly to clean the nest when- 
ever desired. In addition, pieces of 
dark or opaque cardboard are needed 
to place over the chambers to keep 
out the light when the nest is not 
under observation. 


Fic 3—VERTICAL SECTION OF JANET NEST. 


It is some trouble to prepare such 
nests, but the ants are very easily kept 
in them, once they are made. It is 
necessary to have the three chambers 
in order to supply different degrees of 
moisture to the ants, Usually they 
will cluster about the sponge, but if 
that is too wet for them they will 
remove to one of the chambers for a 
time until the sponge has. dried out 
somewhat, 

Another kind of nest, much heavier 
and bulkier than the last, is made of 
plaster of paris or portland cement. 
It is termed the “Janet” nest for its 
inventor, M. Charles Janet, a French 
student of ants. To make a Janet 
nest (Figure 2), we need @ wooden 
box about 18 inches long, 4 inches wide 
and 38 inches deep, inside measure- 
ments. In this should be put a layer 
of portland cement or plaster of paris 
mixed with water to the consistency 
of cream, covering the bottom about 
half an inch deep. After this has 
hardened somewhat, set four ordinary 
glass tumblers in the position for the 
chambers (Figure The galleries 
between the chambers must be pro- 
vided for by laying down between the 
three glasses at one end, two large 
hollow straws cut to fit exactly be- 
tween them. Then the plaster or ce- 
ment should be added, but very care- 
fully at first in the case of the plaster, 
letting it harden so that the glasses 
and straws do not float out of posi- 
tion. Then the box may be filled even 
to the brim and left to dry over night, 
when the glasses, and the box also, 
may be removed. Portland cement 
will be found to dry more slowly, but 
it is easier to handle and more satis- 
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Fig 4—FORMICARY MADE IN A JAR. 


factory in other ways than the plaster, 
since it can be handled like mortar 
in working with it. The one chamber 
at the end is left without any con- 
necting gallery so that it can be kept 
partially filled with water to furnish 
moisture for the nest. The chamber 
next to this is of course damper than 
the others and the ants usually choose 
it in preference to the drier ones. All 
chambers should have glass covers 
like those described for the Fielde 
nest. 

The simplest kind of a nest is made 
in aglass jar, preferably one like 
those known as “candy jars” or “bat- 
tery jars.”” There should be placed in 
the bottom of one of these a layer of 
about an inch of earth well packed 
down. Then in the center, resting on 
the layer of earth, should be. placed 
some sort of a small white jar to serve 
as a background for the ants (Figure 
4.) Those in which cheese or beéf 
extract are sold are just what is de- 


sired. There should then be a space 
of an inch or less between the sides 
of the larger-and smaller jars. This 
should be filled up with stones, so as 
to leave small cavities in which the 
ants may live. The whole is then cov- 
ered with earth to nearly the top and 
a gallery made down on one side to 
the stones by means of a pencil or 
stick. A cheesecloth cover, hjeld in 
place with a string or rubber band 
completes the nest.. The moisture of 
the earth must be regulated by fre- 
quently adding small quantities of wa- 
ter from above as the soil dries out. 
This type of nest is not nearly so sat- 
isfactory as the first two, but is much 
simpler and easier to construct. 

The food for the ants is very easily 
prepared. A few drops of honey or 
sugar water placed in the nest is all 
that is needed. This is conveniently 
kept in a cork, the tip of which has 
been hollowed out with a penknife. A 
little of the yolk of a hard boiled egg 
mixed with the honey is sometimes 
relished. Do not make the mistake 
of feeding the ants too much; very 
little is sufficient for their wants. Some 
of the species that feed on seeds or 
grain, will eat oatmeal. 


A Delightful Summer Game. 


ELOISE MARTIN. 





A charming game for the summer 
season, is called “A Floral Love 
Story.” Each 
person is given 
a little booklet, 
the cover dec- 
orated with 
some pretty 
floral design, 
and “A Floral 
Love Story” 
written across it. 
On the inside are numbers to cor- 
respond with the questions asked. A 
tiny pencil should be attached to each 
booklet. Two or three minutes should 
be allowed for the guessing of each 
question. Here are 20 clever questions 
that delighted the guests at a recent 
party each of which is answered with 
the name of a flower: 
What was the maiden’s name, and 
the color of her hair?—Marigold. 
Her brother’s name and an adjec- 
tive applying to herself?—Sweet Wil- 
liam. 
Her brother’s favorite sport in win- 
ter ?—Snowball. 
Upon what instrument did he play? 
—Trumpet. 
What hour did he wake his father 
playing an instrument ?—Four-o’clock. 
What did his father punish him 
"—Golden Rod. 
t nationality was his father?— 
! ‘ring Jew. 
: Saunt office did he hold in church?— 
Slider. . 
Her lover’s name and with what did 
he write?—Jonquil. 
What kind of confectionery did he 
bring her?—Buttercups. 
How did he find that she loved him? 
— Aster. 
For what did she ask?—Thyme. 
What flower did she offer her lover? 
—Tulips. 
To whom did she refer him?— 


: flowers bloomed her 
ks ?—Roses. 

What did he lose when he married? 
—Fachelor Buttons. 

Who married him?—Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit. 

What numbers attended the wed- 
ding ?—Phlox. 

Maiden  aunt’s 
name ?—Primrose. 

Where did they go on their wedding 
tour, and what millionaire accom- 
panied them?—China Aster. 

The first prize could appropriately 
be a basket of flowers and the booby 
forget-me-not seed. 
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“Henry is so absent minded.” 

“What's the matter now?” 

“Oh, he’s gone and bought a load of 
‘hay for our new automobile.” 


The Bobolink. 


H. M. R. 


Listen to the bobolink! 

Hear the tinkle, tinkle, tink, 

Of his little silver bell! 

Hear it, hear it gaily tell 

Just how glad he is to be 

Back here in the meadow; see 
How he swings upon the grass, 
Soaring, as he feels you pass! 
Hear him chatter in the tree, 
Bubbling over in his glee, 

Calling softly to his mate 

Clad in feathers more sedate, 
While he flaunts his buff and black 
In the sunshine!—Then a track 
Through the air with lilt and song— 
Here, now there, but nowhere long, 
Other birds have notes as sweet, 
Bobolink, as thine, to greet 
Wand’rers over hill and dell, 

But no blither, merrier bell 

E’er rings out with sweet acclaim 
Than the one that speaks thy name, 


True to the. Definition. 
Cc. E. W. 





Ole was a recent arrival from Swe- 
den, but very anxious to learn the 
ways and language of this country. 
Whenever he heard a word new to his 
vocabulary he would inquire its mean- 
ing and take pains to use it soon. 

Hearing the word “fluently” he in- 
quired its meaning of his employer, 
Farmer B., and was told that it meant 
“easily,” “without trouble.” 

One of Ole’s duties on the farm was 
to drive in the cattle from the pas- 
tures at milking time. As the animals 
were often unruly, he was frequently 
heard scolding about the annoyance 
they caused him. One evening Mr B 
asked: ‘Well, Ole, how did the cows 
come up to-night?’”’ 

With beaming face Ole replied, “Oh, 
very fluently, Mr B, very fluently.” 


- 
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A Corner in Caraway. 
B. Cc. B. 





This is a true story of a young girl 
friend of mine who lived on a farm, 
and like many farmers’ daughters 
earned her spending money by pick- 
ing berries and nuts. One day, watch- 
ing her mother make caraway cookies, 
a bright idea came to her—why not 
gather caraway seed to sell? Down in 
her father’s mowing lot grew a big 
plot of plants ,the flat white tops of 
the blossoms showing above the iV- 
ing grass. 

Very anxiously did she watch 
crop. The blossoms disappeared 
the firm little green appeared. 
Then came the haying and you may 
be sure my lady was on hand to gath- 
er the caraway plants as soon as the 
men with scythes had cut them down. 
To dry them was the next step and 
meanwhile she did much planning. 
Caraway was scarce and quite a neces- 
sary thing to have, so of course it 
would bring a good price. She thought 
it would be worth—well, not to place 
it too high, $2 a pound, and judging 
by the weight she had carried up to 
the attic to dry, she would have three 
or four pounds to sell after she had 
given her mother some to use at home. 

Such a time as she had getting those 
seeds off the stalks and afterward sep- 
arating them from the chaff and bits 
of sticks, but it was pleasant labor for 
her mind was busy spending the com- 
ing money, counting upon having, at 
the very least, $5, for had she not a 
big bag of the nicest, freshest meadow 
grown seed. 

At last the eventful day arrived and 
with the precious bag containing the 
entire crop of the season, she went to 
town and proceeded at once to the 
only bakery there. This she had de- 
cided was the proper place to dispose 
of her treasure. The clerk appeared, 
but no one but the manager would do, 
so she was called and she stated her 
errand, asking how much he_ would 
pay for the contents of the bag. 
“Bighty cents,” she thought he said, 
but no, it could not be, so she asked 
again. This time there was no mis- 
take. “The price,” he said, “is_ 10 
cents a pound and you have got just 
eight cents’ worth.” 

She fled and though this happened 
several years ago, she still has a good- 
ly supply of caraway and when she 
gives her grandchildren cookies con- 
taining some of the selfsame seed, she 
may tell them this story. 
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Table Talk is just what its name im- 
plies—the talk-it-over department. It is 
your very own. Have you a perplexing 
problem in any phase of life? Lay it on 
the Table and let others help you in its 
solution. Have you a happy, cheerful 
thought? Share it with others at the 








Tabk Matter for this department is 
not paid for. Table Talk is your own. 
Its success lies in your own hands en- 
tirely. Remember that everyone is wel- 
come here and the more subjects intro- 
juced t! better. Address all letters to 
Table Talk Editor, this office. 
Definitions from Experience. 
CHARLES A. SHAPLEIGH. 

In these columns in a recent issue, 
certain questions were propounded, 
the definitions to be from our own ex- 
periences and not as found in the dic- 
tionari« I am living on borrowed 
tim eing 74 years old, and have 
seen life in all its phases. I shall an- 
swer these questions without consult- 
ing Johnson, Walker or Webster. I 


shall answer them briefly but truly. 


What is your definition of content? 
—Heaver 

What is your definition of discon- 
tent Hell 


Has a woman a right to marry fora 


home only ?—yYes, if she can be con- 
tented 
Ca be happy yet not con- 
tented Never! either in this world or 
the 
What does the word “home” mean 
to you’—It means Heaven. ‘No mat- 
ter } imble there’s no place like 
hom “Home is where the heart is.”” 
sistas inieiaaaaiainieats 
In A D 2000 
Give me a spoon of oleo, Ma, 
And the sodium alkali, 


For I’m going to make a pie, Mamma! 
I'm going to make a pie. 

For John will be hungry and tired, Ma, 
And his tissues wili decompose; 

So give me a gram of phosphate, 
And the carbon and cellulose. 

Now give me a chunk of casein, Ma, 
To shorten the thermic fat, 

And give me the oxygen bottle, Ma, 
And look at the thermostat. 

And if the electric oven is cold 
Just turn it on half an ohm, 

For I want to have supper ready 
AS soon as John comes home. 

[Cleveland Leader. 
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Hints for Stay-at-Homes. 
ELOISE MARTIN. 








Try a change in the house for sum- 
mer. It is a very good plan to make 
as radical a change as possible in its 
Whole arrangement. <A change in it- 


self is restful and pleasing, and if 
made with due regard to the ap- 
proaching hot weather, it is really 
beneficial. Such a change should be 
made, too, with a view to lightening 


aS much as possible the burden of 
housekeeping during the hot season. 

It is an excellent plan to sture away 
for the summer all bric-a-bruc and 
merely decorative furniture. it saves 
a deal of dusting and makes wn alto- 
gether pleasanter warm weather liv- 
ing-room, for what in winter is simply 
4 well-filled room, in summer becomes 
an overcrowded one. Then, in the au- 
tumn, when the time comes to restore 
the banished furnishings to their 
rightful place, another pleasing change 
Is gained. 

I would also suggest a “rest corner.” 
Have a comfortable tounge or ham- 
mock in some cool and quiet nook, 
have some faneywork to pick up and 
Some good summer bowks to read, 

ave some books of travel and far 
from the madding crowd you may 
travel miles at home and obtain val- 
uable knowledge of varivus places and 


your mind), 


going there (in 
and when you tire of reading pick up 


enjoy 


your fancywork. You will be sur- 
prised how many stitches you can take 
in that, just at odd times, by having it 
in some convenient place to pick up. 
I find that the summer is ihe best ‘ime 
for making Christmas piesents, and 
it saves a deal of rushing and hurry- 
ing later on to finish them in time. 

A day out in the wood once in 
a while will do wonders for one. Go 
with a filled luncheon basket to some 
cool spot in the woods and spend the 
day and take a good breathing spell. 


—_ 


Leaves and Flowers as Reminders. 
ANNA M. COLE. 








Several years ago an old farmer in 
Minnesota asked me to visit some In- 
dian mounds on his claim. On turn- 
ing homeward my guide said, “Don’t 
you want to pick some leaves to show 
your folks and say they grew on an 
Indian mound way out in. Minnesota?” 


To please him I gathered some oak 
leaves. Soon after in Illinois I gath- 
ered seven four-leaf clovers and 


Niagara, on one of 
islands, I picked a 
This proved to be 


pressed them. At 
the Three Sisters’ 
bit of evergreen. 


balsam fir, too sweet to be thrown 
away. 
These formed the nucleus of a col- 


lection the sight of which brings to 
mind vivid pictures of some interest- 
ing places. The various bits of vege- 
tation are fastened in a book by strips 
of court-plaster, the name of the plant 
and the date and place of gathering 
being written below. In choosing the 
plant, if it is possible, one associated 
with the place is taken. 

Glancing over my book I find, this 
ivy leaf is from the wall of Windsor 
castle. These leaves are from a tree 
near the old moat of the tower of Lon- 
don. These bluebells grew in the 
church yard near Melrose abbey and 
the pink daisies came from Edinbor- 
ough,*near the Burns memorial. 

Here are some hawthorne leaves 
gathered from the hedge bordered lane 
leading to Anne Hathaway’s cottage at 
Stratford. The pretty scarlet poppies 
came from a nearby potato field. Some 
little boys at play called out, ‘See 
those Americans, dirty old Americans, 
picking those old weeds!” This is real 
Scotch heather and these seaweeds 
came from the Isles of Shoals; they are 
not refuse cast on the shore, but gath- 
ered from their own sea garden at low 
tide. 

And so it goes, a wealth of pleasant 
memories aroused by the sight of each 
leaf or flower. Pictures of well known 
places can usually be purchased or some 
friend’s camera supplies the lack, but 
far more I value the pictures in nat- 


ural colors which these little plants 
recall to memory. Just try such a col« 
lection. 


a 
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Half Baked—I have often had 
friends show me something they have 
in the oven and say, “Don’t that look 
as if it was done?” And when I would 
ask how long has it been in the oven 
they would reply: “I don’t know; I 
never look at the clock.”” I never put 
anything to bake without seeing what 
time it is when I put itin. My moth- 
er taught me to do so and also how 
long certain things ought to bake. Of 
course, I do not include cookies, gin- 
ger cakes and custard pies, but almost 
everything else is timed and I give 
them if anything a little more time 
than is allowed for I knew a man who 
said, “Half baked folks like half baked 
victuals, but I and my wife like ours 
well done.” I don’t wast to be called 
“half baked.”—[J. M. Cooley. 








“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


THE TABLE 


The Biter Bitten. 


HAROLD. 





Jared Barclay and Thomas Dent 
were near neighbors but were always 
quarreling. Both were hot tempered 
and morose men, equally aggressive. 
Each owned a span of beautiful grays 
and when not in harness they were 
turned out to graze. 

One, Molly, belonging to Mr Dent, 
was very unruly. Mr Barclay’s green, 
luxuriant meadow was very tempting 
and as often as possible she would 
jump the fence to graze on the forbid- 
den lands. Fetterings did not always 
avail and at last the nuisance became 


so frequent and great that Neighbor 
Barclay became furiously indignant 
and threatened Mr Dent with “im- 


pounding” if ever she trespassed again. 

At that time it was the custom to 
put offending animals in the pound, 
as it was called, and the owner had to 
pay. to take them out. 

One bright moonlight night Mr Bar- 
clay opened his eyes and happened to 
glance out of his bedroom window. 
“Old Molly again!"’ he shouted to his 


sleepy partner. ‘“‘Let me get on my 
duds quick! Now Farmer Dent, we'll 
see!”’ 


Sure enough, a gray horse was qui- 
etly feeding in the meadow, and act- 
ing as if the stolen grass was unusu- 
ally good and sweet. Flourishing his 
wrip, out dashed Mr Barclay. Softly 

















“HIS LOUD KNOCKS BROUGHT MR DENT TO 
THE WINDOW.” 


letting down the bars, so as not to 
frighten the horse too soon, he care- 
fully got around to head the animal 
the right way, and caught it without 
any trouble. The horse was led away 
and put into the pound. Then Mr 
Barclay went to the neighbor's door 
and his loud knocks soon brought Mr 
Dent to the window with the ques- 
tion, ““‘Who’s there?” 

“Dent,” said the irate Barclay, “I've 
just put your horse into the pound, 
as I said I would. She was in my 
meadow again!”’ 

“Oh, no! no! Neighbor Barclay, 
guess not, guess not! I’ve just got home 
from North Hampton with old Molly 
and was just going to bed. Can't be! 
Can't be! However, we'll take the lan- 
tern and see!"’ said Dent. 

The men walked quickly to the sta- 
ble, and Mr Dent, throwing open the 
door, said, coolly, “‘See.”’ 

Sure enough, both horses were in, 
and Molly was munching oats peace- 
fully. 

“Some mistake, neighbor, some mis- 
take; good-night!"" and Mr Dent walk- 
ed imto the house, leaving Barclay 
transfixed with the question in his 
mind, ‘““Whose horse was it?” 

A suspicion flashed across his mind 
and he went quickly home. 
down the lane to his own pasture bars 
he found them down and both horses 
gone. 

Dent, meanwhile, had gone into his 
house and sat down in a chair roaring 
with laughter, until his wife sat up in 
bed and demanded that he stop, or he 
would have an apoplectic stroke. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” he spluttered. “The 
old fool has got to go to town in the 
morning and take his own horse out 
of pound.” And so it proved, 
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A Song of Praise. 


MABEL CORNELIA MATSON. 





For this broad land with freedom blest, 
For watchful care ~which knows no 
rest, 
Enfolding us alway, 
For earthly friends and friends above, 
For strength to toil for those we love, 
We bless thee, Lord, to-day. 


For that dear haven we call home, 
For blessings past and joys to come, 
Accept our heartfelt praise; 
For all that teaches us of Thee, 
For all we some day hope to be, 
Our grateful songs we raise. 
—_-— rr” 


Both Negative—Has a woman @ 
right to marry for a home only? I 
say no! How can anyone be happy 


or have a happy home if there is no 


love to rule over that home? Love 
is the strongest power in my home 
and I fail to see how anyone could 


have a happy, pleasant home without 
love. Can one be happy yet not con- 
tented? I cannot see how they could. 
My contentment and love for my home 
are greater than anything else.—[Con- 
stant Reader. 





A Word with Mothers—Take time 
to talk to your children. Take them 
into your confidence and tell them 
things they ought to know, and in 
return you will gain their confidence. 
If you have girls, teach and tell them 
all you know. If they spoil a cake or 
pie, do not scold and nag them, for 
if you value your daughter's happi- 
ness and feelings at the price of a pie, 
you don’t deserve to have a daughter. 
{Nebraska Mother. 


FOOD IN SERMONS. 


Feed the Dominie Right and the Sermons 
are Brilliant. 








A conscientious, hard-working and 
eminently successful clergyman writes: 
“I am glad to bear testimony to the 
pleasure and increased measure of 
efiiciency and health that have come 
to me from adopting Grape-Nuts food 
as one of my articles of diet. 

“For several years I was much dis- 
tressed during the early part of each 


day by indigestion. My breakfast, 
usually consisting of oatmeal, milk 
and eggs, seemed to turn sour and 
failed to digest. After dinner the 


| headache and other symptoms follow- 





ing the breakfast would wear away, 
only to return, however, next morn- 
ing. 


“Having heard of Grape-Nuts food, 
I finally concluded to give it a fair 
trial. I quit the use of oatmeal and 
eggs, and made my breakfasts of 
Grape-Nuts, cream, toast and Postum. 
The result was surprising in improved 
health and total absence of the dix 
tress that had, for so long a time, fol- 
lowed the morning meal. My diges- 
tion became once more satisfactory, 
the headaches ceased, and the ola 
feeling of energy returned. Since that 
time, four years ago, I have always 
had Grape-Nuts food on my breakfast 
table. 

“TI was delighted to find also, that 
whereas before I began to use Grape- 
Nuts food I was quite nervous and 
became easily wearied in the work 
of preparing sermons and in study, a 
marked improvement in this respect 
resulted from the change in my diet. 
I am convinced that Grape-Nuts food 
produced this result and helped me 
to a sturdy condition of mental and 
physical strength. 

“IT have known of several persons 
who were formerly troubled as I was, 
and who have been helped as I have 
been, by the use of Grape-Nuts food, 
on my recommendation, among whom 





may be mentioned the Rev. now 
a missionary to China.” Name given 
by Postum Company, Battle Creek, 


Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in each pkg. 


Banner Lye 


10 Ibs hard soap or 20 gallons soft soap 
Costs 1ocents Takes 1ominutes Ne boiling 


makes pure soap 
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YOUNG 


Simpson-Eddystone 


Silver Greys 


invariably please. 


Every yard contains ‘‘ Simpson”? quality. 
The material is the best cloth woven. 
The designs are numerous and beautiful. 
The coloring is absolutely fast. 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Silver Greys. 


century. 


LEDDYSTONE 


Simpson Prints. 


Sold by thousands of dealers for over half a 


Three generations of Simpsons have made 


PRINTS _ the Edaystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 











No. 3 Champlain Street, 


ERHAPS tt will interest you 
to know that the 


White Lily Washer 


is a 


Six Minute Machine 


This is why their sales are so large and the 
results so satisfactory. 
it. 
all others combined. 
your Hardware Dealer and he will let you 
have one on 30 days’ trial—FREE. 


High Speed does 
More of this type sold annually than 
Send us the name of 


White Lily Washer Co., 
TOLEDO, O. 














f To Printers \ 
BIGGEST BARGAIN IN 


Web Presses 


The following machines are offered at low 
prices and easy terms, either with or without 
complete electrical equipment: 


One six page wide sheateetype web 
ing Hoe press, prints 8, 12,16, 20 or 2 pages, 
each 139 in. long by 104 in. wide with four 
columns of 13 ems pica, at 12,000 complete 
copies per hour, folded, pasted and trimmed ; 
32,40 or 48 pages, at 6000 per hour, delivered 
to either page or half-page size. 

One Hoe web perfecting half tone electro- 
type press for fine work, with various color 
combinations. It delivers folded, trimmed 
and stitched a publication with type matter 
11} by 7§ in. in either 4,8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 28, 32, 36, 
40 or 48 pages. It will also’ take pages | by 
11} in. or five standard columns 13 picas wide, 
and print of these 8, 12, 16, 20 and 24 pages. 
This machine is even better than when new. 

Also one Stonemetz web perfecting press 
delivering 16 pages folded, pasted and trim- 
med, 6000 per hour. Size of plate 149 by 93 in. 
or four standard 13 ems columns. 

For further particulars address 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
= SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ail 


FRUIT 


HARVESTING, STORING, MARKETING 
By F. A. WAUGH 
A Practical Guide to the Picking, Storing, 
Shipping and Marketing of Fruit. 
While there are many books on the 
growing of fruit, this is the first one 
on the equally important work of hand- 
ling and selling it. The principal sub- 
jects covered are the fruit market, fruit 
picking, sorting and packing, the fruit 
storage, evaporating, canning, statistics 
of the fruit trade, fruit package laws, 
commission dealers and dealing, ete, 
ete. The important subjects of the fruit 
package and cold storage are especially 
well and comprehensively treated. No 
progressive fruit grower, whether rais- 
ing fruit on a large or a small scale, can 
afford to be without this most valuable 
book. , 
Illustrated, 5x7 inches, pp 250. Cloth, 
price postpaid, $1.00. 
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Orange Judd Company 
§2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Oven Thermometer Attachment & 


Stove. 
| THE COLD COIN BTOVE CO., 





At Wholesale Prices 


To introduce our well- 
nown line everywhere, 
we will sell our 


Gold Coin 
Ranges 


Heating 
Stoves at the 
wholesale 
me price, secure- 
ly crated, 
m@ freight pre- 
paid, highl 
po lished, 
ready to put 
in your home, 
and sent 
on Trial. 
This is the first 
proposition of 
PATENT — pind ever 
made Dy amantu- 
STELLIFORM GRATE "ace bs,emanu- 
handy,easy,saves fuel “Grade Trade Mark 
Write for our Free Iilustrated (atalogue No. 1. 
Troy, New York. 
(Successor to Bussey & McLeod. Estab. 1860.) 

















CURED TO STAY CURED. 


Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
Book J. Free. Very interesting. 

Write P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥, 


FOR INFORMATION: 


As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Soil 
and Climate in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Fiorida and along the 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural 
and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 
SEND TO-DAY FOR 


FARM TELEPHONE F RP E E 


Our farm telephones are the best—never get out of order. 
Connect farms with cities, the depot, the doctor and your 
neighbors. Keep you posted on market prices and the world's 
happenings. Send name for 30 days trial offer. Standard 
Telephone & Electric Co., 208 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Absolntely enred, Never toreturn, 

A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic, 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
| seen 


Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me, 


TENTS f2c6220: 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, ashington, D. C. 
ROYAL &. BURNHAM, Patent 
Attorney, 824 Bond Building, 
PATENTS Washington, D. C. Patents Promptly 
Secured.Booklet on Patents sent Free 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥. 
Marquette Building Chicago, IL 




















HOUSEKEEPERS 
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By Alice A. Smith. 
TENTH AND LAST CHAPTER. 


When Tuesday morning came, May 
heard with delight that she was to 
drive out that afternoon and bring her 
mother home, but to her surprise and 
disgust, Edith refused to accompany 
her, and her father upheld her in 
the refusal, so May was obliged to 
start off alone. Had she not been too 
occupied to notice it, May might have 
seen that her cousin had been in a 
state of suppressed excitement all 
morning, and in an unusual hurry to 
get the work done. 

“It’s a great help to have the rooms 
all tidied up, and plenty of cake in the 
house,”’ she said to her uncle, “but it 
seems mean to make such use of Aunt 
Cynthia’s labor when she was so much 
averse to our having company.”’ 

“Oh, fudge!”’ he exclaimed, “‘that’s 
only talk. She’d have been glad to 
stay and help had she known.” 

Edith had taken great pains to con- 
ceal her plan from Aunt Cynthia, but 
she had induced Mrs Cady and Rose to 
come over and help. There was really 
little to do except make the ice cream 
and unpack a box which her uncle had 
brought that morning from the sta- 
tion. 

‘‘Mamma has sent just the things I 
wanted,’’ she exclaimed with delight, 
as one package after another was 
taken from the box. First came a 
patent food chopper, which had four 
different sized knives, turned with a 
crank, and would chop any article of 
food; then there was a nice agate dou- 
ble boiler, a wire potato masher, a 
tin measure cup, a dover egg beater 
and a three-cent egg whip. 

She showed Mrs Cady how the 
measuring cup was used in school, and 
told her how they used the cheap whip 
for beating the whites of eggs when 
they wanted them dry and stiff, and 
how good the dover was for yolks and 
whole eggs and cream. ‘We often 
mix the whole cake with it,’’ she said. 
She longed to set up the cutter and 
make it work, but there was no time 
to spare as there were other packages 
to be undone. There was a large bag 
of confectioner’s sugar, some tiny bot- 
tles of coloring and others containing 
different flavorings; there were al- 
monds and walnuts, a large cake of 
unsweetened chocolate, and some rai- 
sins, figs and dates. 

“We had better get those nuts 
cracked, and out of the way,”’ said Mrs 
Cady, “for if those boys do them, there 
will be few left.” 

So the nuts were cracked, and the 
things put away, and when May and 
her mother returned at tea time, there 
was no sign of an approaching festiv- 
ity. Only the new cooking utensils 
were in sight, and these, and her 
mother’s home coming so occupied 
May, that even the arrival of the first 
guests suggested nothing, and not till 
a dozen boys and girls had gathered 
in the sitting room, did she begin to 
suspect that they had come in honor 
of her birthday. Then her surprised 
delight repaid all the rest for their 
efforts. 

No one was dressed up, for it was 
a candy party to which they had been 
invited, and each was furnished with 
an impromptu cooking cap and a big 
white apron, the boys wearing their’s 
tied around their necks the strings 
crossing in the back and tying in the 
front to keep the apron in place. 
Edith had carefully planned every bit 
of the work, pairing off the girls and 
boys, and giving to each pair of work- 
ers a written slip telling them just 
what to do; it was fortunate she did 
so, for when they had taken posses- 
sion of the kitchen and were chatter- 
ing and working, Mr Weeks said it 
sounded “like Bedlam let loose.” 

Two of the more experienced, with 
Mrs Cady to oversee, were entrusted 
with the big kettle of candy, which 
later was to be pulled. The rest sat 
round the table and made bon bons. 
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Into the kettle went a quart of mo- 
lasses, a pound of sugar, a pint of wa- 
ter, a half cup of butter and a tea- 
spoon of cream of tartar. It boiled 
and boiled, and now and then the 
cooks would test it by dropping a lit- 
tle into cold water, and when it 
formed a hard ball, the taffy was 
turned into greased pans. 

“See here,” said Mr Weeks, “let me 
take those pans and put them where 
they will cool and be out of harm’s 
way. We don’t want any accidents or 
sticky drops on the hall carpet,” andg 
declining help, he carried them out 
onto the back porch and placed them 
on a bench. 

Work at the table progressed rap. 
idly. They made the cream for the 
candies by beating the whites of eggs 
to a light froth, adding two table. 
spoons of water for each white and 
stirring in confectioner’s sugar til] 
they had a firm cream which could 
be molded into shape. This was fla. 
vored and colored, each pair of work. 
ers trying to outstrip the others in the 
variety and shapeliness of the candies 
they made. The chocolate had been 
cut up fine and placed to melt over a 
pan of boiling water. Bits of the 
cream, some plain and some contain- 
ing bits of nut, were rolled into balls 


and dipped in the chocolate. The 
halves of walnuts had balls of the 
cream pressed between them. Al- 


monds were encased in the cream and 
then rolled in granulated sugar or 
coated with chocolate. The stones of 


dates and raisins were removed and 
replaced with bits of nut or candy, 
and everyone was so busy and anx- 


ious to excell, that even 
forgotten. 

Even Mr Weeks was busy watching 
the cooling taffy, and had promised to 
announce when it was ready to pull. 
Now and then he walked out to the 
back porch, and on one of these trips 
noticing that the carriage house door 
was open, he went to close it. He was 
gone some time and with thoughts in- 
tent on the morrow’s work, he walked 
up the steps and set to rest a moment 
on the porch bench; it was then that 
a loud exclamation from him startled 
the workers inside. 

“Was this candy meant. to pull?” 
he cried. “If so, one pan of it is ready 
to pull—off my trousers!” 

Mrs Weeks hurried to his assistance, 
and so quickly and completely did she 
do her work, that the rest declared 
that she deserved the prize for the 
best candy pulling. He was back in 
the room before long and ready to 
laugh at himself as the only boy who 
got into mischief at May’s taffy pull. 

“I am going to show you how to 
make buttercups,” said Edith, taking 
some of the pulled taffy and stretching 
it out thin on a slightly floured plate. 
All the bits of cream left over, she 
kneaded together and spread out upon 
the taffy, then folding it over so that 
the cream was inside she cut it in 
strips, and then in tiny squares with 
the shears. 


tasting was 


“It’s the most beautiful candy, I 
ever saw,”’ said Ada Ray, “I am going 


to make a lot for the church fair.” 

“That’s all right,’’ said her brother, 
who had just started as clerk in the 
general store, “but we don’t keep this 
kind of sugar.” 

“Oh,” said May cheerfully, “after 
this, there will be such a demand that 
they will keep it. Edith was just tell- 
ing us that it costs only a trifle more 
than the ordinary kind, and is very 
good for icing.” 


*“There’s another way to make the 
cream, too,” said Edith, “but it 15 
harder. You boil together a pound 


of sugar and a half cup of water with- 
out stirring or even shaking the pot, 
till it will make a soft ball in cold 
water. Then take it from the fire, stir 
till it looks creamy, turn onto a moist- 
ened platter, and knead till it is soft 
and smooth enough to shape. This 
kind is made of granulated sugar.” 

The time to go came all too soon, 
and when the last guest had departed, 
May gave her cousin an affectionate 
hug as she said: 

“We've had the best time we ever 
had, Edith, and we never worked ‘80 
hard before. I shall never despise 
cooking again, but there’s lots of 
things that a country girl can learn, 
for which there is no chance in the 
city, and when you come again I am 
going to be able to teach you about 
the country side of domestic science. 
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Our Pattern Offer. 


Many a last season’s coat would be 
like new if the sleeves were not small 
and out-of-date. 
There is no part 
of the garment 
which shows the 
style so much as 
the sleeves, and 
the woman who 
is ambitious with 
her nee dle, 
whether she be 
experienced or 
not, may easily 
remedy this fault. 





The patterns No 
6314, are very 
simple and _ she 


will find her small 


labor amply re- 
paid by the sat- 
isfaction of hav- 


ing sleeves in the 
latest mode and 
becoming. The 
first sleeve is for 
a dressy coat in 
the popular 
three-quarter length and is surprising- 
ly pretty when developed. The top 
has ample fullness which is restrained 
at the elbow in small tucks and a band 
1ich ends in crossed tabs in front, 
trimmed with tiny buttons. The full- 

s of this sleeve flows from beneath 
the band as a narrow ruffle from be- 
which falls a soft frill of lace. 
The elbow gloves should be worn with 
this and harmonize in color. The sec- 
ond sleeve is the plain coat sleeve with 
the , tucks extending up from the 
cuff as its only adornment. A pretty 
shaped 





cuff appears at the wrist as a 
neat finish to the sleeve. All sizes. 
4 GOWN FOR THE BRIDAL DAY. 

Here is a suggestion for a wedding 

gown which will be welcomed by the 

amateur dressmaker as well as the 





Waist for Bride’s Costume, 
, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 
2038—Skirt for above 20, 22, 24, 
1 30-inch waist. 
man who is clever with her 
need] Mull or Persian lawn may be 
used, or the time-honored ivory satin. 
Th Kirt is circular, fitting smothly 
over t hips without seam or dart, 
al graceful fullness at the 
lower edge It may be finished with 
bands of satin, insertion or ruffles. The 
bodice is surplice in front, opening 
over a chemisette of all-over lace or 
Strips of insertion sewed together. A 
shape d collar fitted with tiny tucks 
and rippling at the edge, forms a 
charming finish for the neck and front. 
The pattern for the waist is No 6292; 
for the skirt. No 6293. These are sep- 
arate at 10 cents each from our Pat- 
tern Department. 
HOW TO ORDER. 
In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
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nd taring 


the number and size wanted. These 
Patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 
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Sausage in a New Dress—Carefully 
removing the skin from link sausages 
and rolling them in flour before frying 
or baking makes a particularly appe- 
tizing dish for breakfast.—[B. A. W. 
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‘ready 1 coffee cup white sugar boiled 





HOUSEHOLD SECRETS 


THE SECRET OUT. 


The Door Stands Wide Open. 


Hot Weather Coolers. 


MES GEORGE GRAY. 





The following are “tried and true” 
recipes for ice creams. They are so 
easily made that the farmer’s table 
should often receive them for dessert. 

Chocolate: Melt 5 tablespoons 
grated chocolate and % cup sugar. 
Into 1 pt boiling milk stir 2 eggs 
which have been beaten light with % 
cup sugar. Remove from fire and beat 
the two mixtures together. Replace on 
stove and heat until it thickens. When 
thoroughly cold add 1 qt cream and 
vanilla to taste, then freeze. 

Strawberry: To 1 at rich milk add 
4 eggs beaten until light. Sweeten 
very sweet, and put in freezer. When 
nearly frozen add the juice from 1 pt 
strawberries and continue the proc- 
ess. If the juice were added before 
freezing the acidity would cause it to 
curdle. This cream has a very smooth, 
rich taste. We sometimes use part 
cream, but find it too rich for some. 
Raspberry cream is made the same 
way with the exception of the fruit 
change. 

Banana: The base of the cream is 
made as for the preceding. Three or 
four bananas are rubbed through a 
sieve and added before freezing. Less 
sugar will be needed. 

Custard Creams: For those who 
prefer to cook their creams the fol- 
lowing is a good rule: One pt rich 
milk, 2 eggs, 1 cup sugar and fiavoring 
to taste. Put milk and sugar together. 
Beat eggs and blend all thoroughly. 
Cook until thick. When cold flavor 
and freeze. 
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To Can Peas, pick as fresh as pos- 
sible, and then add 1 tablespoon salt 
to each quart can to be filled. Put in 
the peas and shake down as closely as 
possible. Put on the rubbers and fit 
tops if necessary. Put in cold water 
to fill all spaces between the peas. 
Screw the tops on just enough to hold, 
and set in a boiler of cold water. Use 
hay or a can rack to prevent break- 
ing. Put cover on the boiler to keep 
the steam in and boil two hours. Then 
remove cans, fill full with boiling wa- 
ter and screw on the tops tight. Re- 
turn to the boiler and boil one hour, 
then set in a warm place to cool grad- 
ually. Store in a cool, dark place.— 
{Mrs E. C. P. 








Banana Jelly Cake—Here is some- 
things new in cake filling, and delight- 
fully dainty as well. Mash 2 bananas 
fine with a potato masher, and over 
them sprinkle the juice of a small 
lemon. To this add the white of 1 egg 
and beat until white and foamy. Have 


with a gill of water until it forms a 
soft ball when dropped in water; pour 
this over the egg and banana fluff, 
beating briskly. Into this stir 1 large 
teaspoon granulated gelatine which has 
been dissolved in 1 tablespoon warm 
water, beating all the time. When 
cool and beginning to thicken, put be- 
tween layers of cake made after any 
good recipe.—[Mrs Martin. 

Some man has figured out that the 
average man speaks 11,800,000 words in 
a year. He broke three adding ma- 
chines and went crazy while trying to 
compute the number of words spoken 
in the same time by the average 
woman. 
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Kind Old Lady: Poor 
How’d you come to fall in? 

Boy: I didn’t come to fall in, mum— 
I come to fish. 


little boy! 
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To refute the many false and malicious 
e@ttacks, bogus formulas and other un- 
1 statements published concern- 
ing . Pierce’s World-famed Family 
Medicines, the Doctor has decided to 
pablich all the ingredients entering into 
is “Favorite Prescription” for women 
and his equally popular tonic alterative 
known as Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medica! Dis- 
covery. Hereafter every bottle of these 
medicines, leaving the great aheveters 
at Buffalo, N. Y., will bear upon it a full 
list of all the Bey entering into 
the compound. th are made entirely 
from native medicinal roots and barks. 
The ingredients of the “Golden Medical 
Discovery” being Golden Seal, Queen’s 
root, Stone root, Wild-cherry bark, Man- 
drake and Bloodroot. 
Why is itso many have been strength- 
ened and benefited by the tonic effect of 
r. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery ? 
t is because at this time of the year 
people feel run-down, nerveless, sleepless 
a worn out. Poisons have accumu- 
Jated in their body, and they feel languid. 
Their blood stores up a lot of waste pro- 
duct which poisons the system. That is 
why an alterative that will expel the 
isons and a tonic is almost a necessity. 
. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
being made of medicinal plants, is next 
to nature and the best tonic you can use. 
For the same reason that vegetables and 
ms are good for the system at this 
ime of the year, so is it true that a tonic 
made up entirely of medicinal plants, 
without the use of alcohol, is the proper 
medicine to take at this time. It fills the 
blood with rich, red blood corpuscles. It 
gives you a feeling of strength, and it puts 
pate Fa into your system as no other 
remedy can. hat is why Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery has been such 
a favorite for the past forty years. He is 
not afraid to open his laboratory to the 
ublic, and he invites every one to visit 
Bis Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, 
at Buffalo, N. XY. to see how systematic- 
ally the sick are taken care of and cured, as 


well as looking over his huge laboratory 
and seeing the scientific methods of pre- 
paring this wonderful tonic. Neither man 


nor woman can be handsome who has im- 
purities in the blood, for it will show in 
pimples, boils and eruptions, in the dark 
circles under the eyes and in the sallow 
complexion. After taking “Golden Med- 
ical Discovery” you are bound to have 
ink cheeks and a fresh complexion. 

he muscles get the good, rich, red blood, 
;that puts on strength. It is a flesh 
builder, but not a fat builder. 


As an example of the good results thus 
obtained, note the following letter : 

“In the year 1899, I had an attack of 
indigestion and got so bad that my home 
doctor said he could not do me any good,” 
writes Mr. G. Trent, of Gordonville 
Texas. “I wrote to you and you advis 
me to use Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
| Discovery, so I bought six bottles, and 
when I commenced using it I was so 
| weak could hardiy walk about the house, 
| By the time I had used one bottle m 
| stomach and bowels commenced to heal. 
| There were strips of the lining of my 

bowels as large as a man’s two fingers 

—_ and I had a great deal of misery 
|}in my stomach and bowels, and also in 

the rectum especially. I could not eat 

anything without having much distress 
|; afterward, but 7 the time I had taken 
| eight bottles of the ‘Golden Medica! Dis- 
covery’ I was sound and well, and could 





eat anything I pleased without suffe~in 
jin the least. Could also do as muc 
| work in a day as I ever could. I have 
not suffered from the trouble since.” 


e 9_~ Good temper is 

Dr. Piérce’s iatecy tne 

ter of good 

health, and good health is largely a mat- 

| ter of healthy activity of the bowels. Dr. 
| Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure constipa- 
|tion. They are safe, sure and s y, 
|} and once taken do not have to be taken 
always. One little * Pellet” is a gentle 


sanaSve, ong we a mild 

cathartic, ey never 

gripe. By all druggists. P ellets. 
The selfish seller who urges some sub- 

situte is thinking of the larger profit 

he’l] make and not of your best good. 














Get Your Wife This Machine. 


It does the family Washi 
tub them to pieces. 


tn ene hour. 


Washes the heavy pieces as easily as the small, and as clean. 


Guaranteed to wash clean the finest fabrics and not tear or 


The only rotary with 


steel ball gearings. Children runit, washing the clothes clean as fast as mother can*hang them on the line. 
Does away Qucotywtaty with wash day backaches, 
wa: 


We are the largest and oldest manufacturers o 
Send us his nameif 


shing machines in America. See the O. K. at your dealers. 
a‘thandleit. Anyway, write for free catalog before you buy. 


H. F. BRAMMER MFC. CO., 1446 Rockingham Road, Davenport, lta. 
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$10 to *2 


with Coaster-Brakes & Puncture-Proof Tires. 


ie All makes & Mod- 
ow 







y. 
Special Ofter on sample bicycle. 


MEAD CYGLE GO., Dept. P 76 CHIC. 


BICYCLES ON TRIAL) 


We ship on ap- 
to anyone without a cent deposit. 


Write at once for 


TIRES, SUNDRIES, Dept F te CHICAGO 





cA Book of Verses 
Underneath the Bough 


Helps to keep the boys and girls interested 
and contented on the farm. A few good 
books of standard fiction, history, travel 
oetry, etc., as well as the technical rural 
books, that tell how to make the farm more 
profitable, ought to be in every subscr.ber’s 
ome. Write for our complete catalog. 


ORANGE JUDD 62 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 


5 RE 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, 
HICAGO 





STEEL SQUARE 
POCKET BOOK 


A Practical and Handy Treatise Giv- 
« ing the Best and Simplest Methods of 
Using the Carpenter’s Steel Square. 


By DwiGnt L. Stopparp. Illustrated, 3x14x5 
ostpaid 50 cents. 


inches, 09 pages, cloth. Price, i 
Orange Judd Company, New York. ‘ 


€ 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


EW Yé 
COMPANY 
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AN ADVERTISER 
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Alwa your letter with the 
in the old, reliable A. A.” 
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courteous treatment. 
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BUILD UD 


a pleasant, potent, and 
CHILDREN, and MEN. 








your Health and STRENGTH with _ 
JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 


—Get it from your Druggist. 


A A A OS 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 


w 
adv. You 
will find it will bring you a prompt reply and very 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





to do the same work 


it again, 


fill silos with. 





have to “go some’”’ to do it, 
16 x 30 silo every dav 


Royal Oak, Mich., March 19, 1904, 
Gentlemen:—After operating several makes of 
Silo Fillers’ in the last five years we bought one of 
your celebrated “Whirlwinds” and we think it is a 
world beater, using 3 to 6 L. p. less thun any other 


We have filled a 14 x 30 silo in 6 hours and can do 
We fill 20 to 30silos every fall and we 
We figure on filling a 
We heartily recommend it 
to the farmer or thresuvr as the only imaciine to 
Very truly yours, 

Ul. L. Baldwin. 








ABENAQUE 


GASOLENE ENGINES 


PORTABLE and STATIONARY 


HAY PRESSES, 
ENSILAGE 
GUTTERS AND 
BLOWERS, 
THRESHERS, 
GRINDERS. 


ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS 
Catalogue C. WESTMINSTER STA., VT. 


Take Your Power 
to Your Work 


In sending out their last specifications 
for gasoline engines for West Point,the 
U. 8. War Department required them “to 
be Olds Engines orequal.” They excel al] 
others or the U. 8. Government would not 
demand them. 
It requires no experience to run them, and 


Repairs Practically Cost Nothing. 








Bend for o catalogue of our Wizard Engine, 2 to & H. P 
(jamp spark ignition, the same as in the famous Oldge 
mobile) the most economical small power engines 
made; fitted with either pump jack or direct-cons 
nected pump, sultable for all kinds of work, 

Or, our general catalogue, showing all 


sizes. 
Olds Gasoline Engine Works, 
Lansing, Mich. 


Wilder’s Whirlwind Silo Filler 
is Dnilt on lines that make it a very fast worker—it’sthe result of years of development 


and we confidently oifcr it as the highest attainment in a silo filling machine. It cuts or a 
shreds and elevates ali at one operation, and does it faster aud with less power than . 
any other machine on the market. Itis easy to operate 
\ and quickly moved fror: place to place. Is low-down 
and handy to feed; quickly adjusted; traveling apron é 
need not be taken apart when machine fis moved. > } 4 
lias very strong fan blades, heavy gear and @ ~ 

simple stop and reversing mechanism. Write 
for interesting free catalogue—a regular Silo 
Filler Dictionary. You ought to read it 

through before you buy a Silo Filler, 
These machines are carried in stock at 
Rochester, Albany, Baltimore and Philadelphia, 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co., 
Dept, 14 Monroe, Mich. 





Made with six 
and eight, forks, 
for 1 aud 2 horses. 











? New York Agents, 
R. BR. DEYO & CO., Binghamton, N. Y, 





Farms. 
| Xt) the Asking 


The Best 
in the West 


Are you sick of paying rent. Are 
you tired of toiling for others? Is 
your Eastern farm worn out? Ifso 

why not go west and take up a piece of 
land? Why not found a new home of 
yourown? Why not live the healthy 
life—the life of your fore- 
fathers—the life of the p«y% 
men who cultivate the 
soilandlive near nature? 
In Western Montana, 
theGovernmentis about 
to throw open for settle- 
ment, the famous Flat- 
head Indian Reservation. 
The Reservation consists 
of 1,500,000 acres of good 
y fruit, agricultural, grazing 
and timber land. 900,000 
yy acres are especially adapted 
to fruit farming and dairying. 

Here is your chance. In a few months 
it will be gone—and gone forever, You ¥ 
can get a farm under the Homestead Law, 

Practically free. The great mining campsare 
first-class local markets for every kind of 
farm produce. For further and exclusive in- 
formation, write for Booklet A-10 
The Flathead Reservation information Agency 
MISSOULA, MONT. . 
decade tain ~ 


Save time and labor in spreading and turning and 
INCREASE THE VALUE OF HAY.’ 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


MORE AND BETTER CIDER 


® from less apples and more wine 
from less grapes are produced 
with our presses than with any 
other press made. The ex- 
tra yield of juice soon pays 
for the press. 
CIDER 


HYDRAULIC Press 


for custom work in your 4 
locality will 

money-maker. 

sizes, hand or power. : 
to 300 barrels per day, == 
Presses for all purposes. 
Also Steam Evaporators, 
Apple-butter Cookers, and 


Gasoline Engines = 
Fully Guaranteed. Catalog FREE. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. oo) 














Pin Hoe or Spring Hoe. 
Square Tube Steel 
Frame. Lifting 
Lever at End, 

Spring Pres- 


A Drill 
With a Record 


It has met with the unqual- 

ified approval of farmers who 

have used it for years. Unsurpassed 

for accurate sowing, durability, econ- 

omy, and ease of operation. Work- 

ing parts simple and easy of access. 

Machine perfectly controlled and regulated 

while in motion. Has double run force grain 

feed, with cone gear for change of quantity. Non- 

Corrosive Glass Fertilizer Distributor, thrown out of gear 

by independentlever. This is a drillof highest grade, 

fully illustrating the superiority of the Buckeye line; 

its excellency will appeal to you. Your dealer has it—ask 
him; or write to us for complete descriptive catalogue. 


P. P. MAST & CO., 20 Canal St., Springfield, Ohio. 


Medium W eight Hoes, which travel 
at Uniform Depih. Accurate 
Land Surveyor. Evenly Bal- 
anced. No Neck Weight, 

Light Draft. 





NO. 32 MAIN STREET, MT. GILEAD, OHIO 
er Room 124C We. 38 Cortiendt S*., New York, W. Y. 
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R THAN EVER 


FROST, 
BEST 
CHEAPEST 


With our new lock the Frost Fence will stand more 
abuse and last longer than any other wire fence now 





At Home In any Field 


are used by the most prosperous farm- 
ers in all sections of the world. Before 
you buy a Grain Drill send for our 

ree Booklet, “Stebbins on the Disc 
Drill.” It may be the means of 


SAVING YOU MANY DOLLARS 


We make one and two horse Dise and 
Hoe Drills, with and without fertilizer 
attachment, Disc _Harrow_on. Wheels, 
Corn Drills, Corn Planters, Potato Plant- : ; D 
ers, Cider Presses, etc. For sale by first- : fag With-order-plan,freight offer,two 
class dealers everywhere. Send to us for Y- year guaranty and 3) days 
Free Catalogues. - seal i> free trial offer, Wo sell 
it, with no dissatisfied customers. Hun- SUPERIOR DRILL COMPANY A ze em "Za direct, giving biggest bug- 
dreds testify to its superiority over others. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO es SAF Ny gy bargain of the youn 

Our FREE Catalogue will tell you all : Se AYZS SN “aN 26 years experience back 0 
about the SMALLEY Modern SILO FILLER 5 = + | 2 ie a Si overy job. .We make Open 
—why it_is best; why it will save you money 8 from $22.50 up, Top Buggies $27.90 up, Sur 
andtrouble, Write for it TODAY. -00 up; Wagons $33.90 up, Harness, $4.30 up. 

Write today for Free Money eee Catalogue 


Smalley Manufacturing Co., Box 320, Manitowoc, Wis. U. S. BUGGY & CART CO., Sta. 502, Cincianati, Ohio. 


The SMALLEY Modern SILO FILLER 


takes less power because it is the only blower that provides for the 
8) of the fan according to elevation. 
t has greater capacity and is 
chesper to operate than any other 
silo filler. t makes accidents 
ssible. And this machine 
will cost you less money than other 
ines anywhere near ite capacity. 


THE SMALLEY 


has the reputation of being the best Silo 
piles that money will buy—AND IT IS 
years of practical experience ure back of 


offered to the trade. ‘‘It has the right stuff in it.” 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, OUND. 


OUR FREE CATALOGUE 


Tells all about our no-money- 




















NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


SUCCESSFUL 
FRUIT CULTURE & 


By SAMUEL T, MAYNARD, B. Sc. 


A practical guide to the cultivation’ and propaga 
tion of fruits, written from the standpoint of the 
practical fruit grower who is striving te make his 
business profitable by growing the best fruit po% 
sible and at .the least cost, It is up-to-date im 
every particular, and covers the entire practic of 
fruit culture, harvesting, storing, marketing, forcins, 
best varieties, etc, etc. It deals with principles 
first and with the practice afterwards, as the 
foundation principles of plant growth and nourish- 
ment mist always remain the same, while practice 
will vary according to the fruit grower’s immediaté 
conditions and environments. IHustrated, 24 pascs 
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2 Tons in | Hour with | Good Horse A FTE 


. carriers, h s. Cat free, 
4 Strokes to | Revolution Automatio Feed and Hopper HARDER MFG. GOMPANY, Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Ye 
Horse Power and Belt Power Combined, at Price of One, 


Twice the Capacity of other Balers at half the price, is 
Four to One which Equals Our HAY RACKS, $6.50 - $8.50 
HEAVY LAWN SWINGS, $3.25 - $4.25 


Ladders and Step Ladders 8 
cts. ft. Bushel Crates 9 cts. 
Folding Chicken Coops with 
yard, $1.50. Catalog free. 
THE GARMAN MFG. CO., Bristol, Ind. 














Made with square mesh; don’t 
Sag or buckle and fits un- 
even ground. 


Has Fine Mesh for Little Chicks 


Made all heights, 12 inches to 7 | 5%” iches. Oloth. Price §1. 


We also make Hand Feed Presses 2% Strokes to 1 Revolution; Saw Mills; Shingle Mills; Poult 
feet. We sell you at factory ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. . 
prices. Catalog of Farm, Lawn Mew: Yack % 


Planers; Edgers; Lath Mills; Corn Mills; Water Wheels, etc, Write for Catalogue. 
Fence. and Poultry Fence free. Chicago. 
JUST ISSURD 

















DeLoach Mill Manufacturing Co., Box 525 Atlanta, Ca. 
Case Gros., 77 Main St., Coichester, Conn. NEW BOOK 
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